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From¢be Cmeinuati American. 
*®NOW- A-DAYS.” 


Alas? how every thing has changed 
Since was sweet sixteen, 

When all the girls wore homespun frocks, 
And aprons niceand clean; 

With bonnets made of braided straw, 
That Ged beneath their chin, 

And shawls laid neatly on the neck, 
Yood fastened with a pin. 


But now-a-days the ladies wear 

Faench gloves aad Leghorn hats, 
That takewp half a yard of sky, 

In coal-hod shape or flats, 
Vi ith gowne that do not fall as low 

Ags such things ought to fall, 
With waist that you might break in two, 
"Thity are so very smail. 


I recollect the time when T _ 
Rode father’s horse to mill, 

Across the meadow, rock and field, 
And up and down the till. 

And when our folks were out to work, 

7 As true as I’m a sinner, 

J jump’d upon a horse, bare back, 

And carried them-their dinner. 


Dear me! young ladies now-a-days ' 
Would almost faint away, 
To think of riding all alone, 
In wagon, chaise or sleigh; 
And as for giving ‘*Pa”’ bis meals, 
Or helpigg “Ma” to bake, 
Ob! saints, *twould spoil their lily hands, 
Though “sometimes they make cake.” 


When winter came, the maiden’s heart, 
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he Greenwich reach. ‘Tom, didn’t you thing 
his tose loomed devilish large yesterday” 

‘Never seed such a devil of a cutwater in my 
life, ifather.’ 

‘Well, then, you’ll see a larger when he gets 
up, for it’s swelled bigger than the brandy bot- 
tle. | Heave and paul! Now bring to the fall, 
and ip with the mast, boys, while I goes aft and 


takes the helm.’ 


Od Tom went aft. During the night the 
Winc had veered to the north, and the frost had 
set ih sharp, the rime covered the deck of the 
barg?, and here and there floating ice was to be 
seencoming down with the tide. The banks 
of the river and fields adjacent were white with 
hoar frost, and would have presented but a 
cheetless aspect, had notthe sun shone out 
clear and bright. Tom went aft to light the fire, 
while L coiled away and made all snug forward, 
Old Tom as usual carrolled forth— 


‘Oh! for asoft and gentle wind, 
I heard a fair one ery, 
But give to me the roaring breeze, 
And white waves beating high, 
And white waves beating high, my boys, 
The good ship tight aud tree, 
The world of waters is our own, 
And merry men are we. 


‘A nice morning this for cooling a hot head, 
that’s sartain. Tommy, you rascal, you’re like 


jacourt lady, with her velvet gownd, covered 


all over with diamonds,’ continued old ‘Tom, 
looking at the Newfoundland dog, whose glos- 
sy black hair was besprinkled with icicles, 
which glittered in the sun, You and Jacob 


Began to beat and flutter, 
Each beau would take his sweetheart out 
Sleigh riding in a cutter, 
Or if the storm was bleak and cold, 
The girls and beaux together 
Would mect, and have most glorious fun, 
‘And never mind the weather. 
But now, indeed, it grieves me much, 
The circumstance to mention,, 
However kind a young man’s heart; 
And honest his intention, 
Pout such A wer is wered! 
And if he sees her onee a week, 
Why surely ‘‘they’re engaged.” 
I never thought that I should try 
My hand at making rhymes, 
But ’tis the way to reprobate 
The present evil times; 
Por should I preach morality, 
Incommon sober prose, ; 
They'd say older than fe bills, 
Or else turn up their nose. 


TALES. 


— 


JACOB FAITHFUL.—After a Frolic. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF NEWTON FOSTER. 


About half past eight the next morning I was 
called up by Tom to assist in getting the lighter 
under weigh. When 1 came on deck I found 
old Tom as fresh as if he had not drunk a drop 
the night before, very busily stumping about 
the windlass, with which we hove up first the 
anchor, and then the mast. £ Well, Jacob, my 
boy, had sleep enough? Not too much, I dare 
say; but a bout like last night don’t come often, 
Jacob—only once and away; now and thenI do 
believe it’s good formy health. It’s a great 
comfort to me, my lad, to have you on board 
with me, because, as you never drinks, I may 
now indulge a oftener. As for Tom, can’t 
trust him—too much like his father—had nobo- 
dy to trust to for the look-out except the dog 
Tommy till you came with us. 1 can trust Tom- 
my as far as keeping off the river sharks; he’ll 
never let them take a rope-yarn off the deck, 
night or day; but adog’s a dog a’ter all. Now 
we're brought to, so clap on, my boy, and let 
us heave up witha will.’ 

* How’s the old gentleman, father” said Tom, 
as We paused a moment from our labour at the 
windlass. 

‘Oh!-he’s got a good deal. more to sleep off 
het.. There he lies, flat on his back, blowing as 
aardasagrampus. Better leave him as long 
‘swecan- We'll rouse him a$ soon as we turn 


1} hat way either, 


were the only sensible ones of the party last 
night, for you both were sober.’ » 

‘So was I father. I wasas sober as a judge,’ 
observed Tom, who was blowing up the fire. 

‘May be, ‘Tom, as a judge a’ter dinner; buta 
‘idve on the bench be one thing, and ajudge 
over a botile be another, and not bad judges in 
At all events, if you warn’t 

wed up, it wase’* fault. 

pose, replied Sit was-oniy 
‘your misfortune that you were.’ 

‘No, I don’t say that; but still when Elook at 
the dog, who’s but a beast by nature, and thinks 
of myself who wasn’t meant to be a beast, why 
then I blushes, that’s all.’ ) 

‘Jacob, look at father—now, does he blush?’ 
cried Tom. 

* I can’t say that I perceive it,’ replied I, smil- 
ing. 

‘Well, then, if I don’t, it’s the fault of my 
having no legs. I’m sure when they were 
knocked off, I lost half the blood in my body, 
and that’s the reason, | suppose. At all events, 


I meant to blush, so we’ll take the will for the 
deed.’ 


‘But do you meanto keep sober in future, 
father?’ said Tom.’ 

‘Never do you mind that—mind your own 
business. Mr. Tom. At all events,’l sha’n’t 
tipsy ull next time, and that’s alld can say with 
safety, cause d’ye see, L knows my failing. Ja- 
cob, did you eversee that old gentleman sail 
too close to the wind before” 

‘lI never did—I do not think he was ever tip- 
sy before last night.’ 

‘Then I pities him—his headache, and his re- 
pentance. Moreover, there be his nose and the 
swallow tail of his coat to make him unhappy. 
We shall be down abreast of the hospital in half 
anhour. Suppose you go and give him ashake, 
Jacob. Not you, Tom, I won’t trust you—you’ll 
be doing him a mischief; you havn’t got no fet- 
low feeling not even for dumb brutes.’ 

*V’ll thank you not to take away. my charac- 
ter that way, father,’ replied ‘om. ¢ Didn’t I 
put you to bed last night when you were 
speechless?? 

‘Suppose you did—what then?’ 

*Why, then, [had a fellow feeling for a dumb 
rute. lLonly say that, father, for the joke of 
t, you know,’ continued Tom, going up to his 

father and patting his rough cheek. 

‘I know that, my boy, you never were un- 
kind, that’s sartain; but you must have your 
joke—— 
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‘Merry thoughts are linked with laughter, 
Why should we bury them, 

Sighs and tears may come hereafter, 
No need to hurry them: 

They who through a spying-glass, 

View the minutes as they pass, 

Make the sun a gloomy mass, 
But the tault’s their own, ‘om.’ 


In the meantime I was vainly atttempting to 
rouse the Domine. After many fruitless at- 
tempts, I put a large quantity of snuff on his 
upper lip, and then blew it up his nose. But, 
merciful powers! what a nose it had become, 
larger than the largest pear that I ever saw in 
my life. The whole weight of old Tom had 
fallen on it, and instead of being crushed by the 
blow, it appeared as if, on the contrary, it had 
swelled up, indignant at the injury and affront 
which it had received. ‘The skia was as tight 
as the parchment of a drum, and shining as if 
it had been eiled, while the colour wasa bright 
purple. Verily, it was the Domine’s nose in a 
rage. 

The snuff had the effect of partially awaken- 
ing him from his lethargy. ‘Six o’clock—did 
you say, Mrs. Bately? Are the boys washed— 
and in the schogl-room? I will rise speedily— 
yet aml o’ercome with much heaviness. De/ap- 
sus Somnus and the Domine snored 
again. Lrenewed my attempts, and gradually 
succeeded. The Domine opened his eyes, star- 
ed at the deck and carlines above him, then at 
the cupboard by his side; lastly, he looked at 
and recognised me. Hhew Jacohe—where am 
{? And whatis that which presses upon my 
brain? What is it so loadeth my cerebellum, 
even as ifit were lead? My memory—where is 
it? Let me recall my scattered senses.’ Here 
the Domine was silent for some time: ‘Ah me; 
yea, and verrily, [do recollect—with pain of 
head and more pain of heart—that which I 
would fain forget, which is, that I did forget my- 
self; and indecd have forgotten all that passed 
the latter portton of the night. Friend Dux 
hath proved p friend, but hath led me into 
weon® asd; ued a torthe potation* ested 
Grog- -Ziheu Jacobe! how I fallen—fallen 
in My own opinion—fallen in thine—how can I 
look thee in the face! O Jacob! what must thou 
think of him who hath hitherto been thy pre- 
ceptor and thy guide!’ Here the Domine fell 
back on the pillow, and turned away his head 

‘It was not your fault, sir,’ replied I, to com- 
fort him; ‘you were not aware of what you 
were drinking—you did not know that the li- 
quor was so strong. Old Tom deceived you.’ 

‘Nay, Jacob, I cannot lay that flattering unc- 
tion to my wounded heart. I ought to have 
known, nay, now I recall to my mind, that thou 
wouldst have warned me—even to the pulling 
off the tail of my coat—yet [heeded thee not, 
am humbled—even I, the master over 
seventy boys!’ 

‘Nay, sir, it was not I who pulled off the tail 
of your coat, it was the dog.’ 

‘Jacob, I have heard of the wonderful saga- 
city of the canine species, yet could not I ever 
have believed that a dumb brute would have 
perceived my folly, and warned me from intoxi- 
cation. Mirabile dictu! Teli me, Jaceb,thou who 
hast profited by those lessons which thy mas- 
ter could give—although he could not follow 
up his precept by example--tell me, what did 
tuke place! Let me know the full extent of my 
back-sliding.’ 

a fell fast asleep, sir, and we put you to 
bed. 

‘Who did me that office, Jacob?’ 

‘Young Tom and I, sir; as for old Tom, he 
was not ina state to help anybody.’ 

‘I am humbled, Jacob.” 

‘Nonsense, old getleman, why make a fuss 
about nothing” said old Tom, who overhearing 
our conversation, came into the cabin. You 
had a drop too much that’s all,and what o’ that? 
It’sa poor heart that never rejoiceth. Rouse 
a bit, wash your face with cold Thames water, 
and in half an hour you'll be as fresh as a daisy.’ 

‘My head acheth'’ exclaimed the Domine, 
‘even as if there was a ball of lead rolling from 
one temple tothe other; but my punishment 


is just.’ 
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‘Thatis the punishment of making too free 
with the bottle, for sartain; but if it is an of- 
fence, then it carries its own punishment, and 
that’s quite sufficient. Every man knows that 
when the heart’s over light at night, that the 
head’s over heavyin the morning. I have 
known and proved ita thousand times. Well, 
what then? [ puts the good against the bad, and 
Ltakes my punishment like a man.’ 

‘Friend Dux, fer so [ will still call thee, thou 
lookest not at the offence in a moral point of 
Vision.’ 

‘What’s moral?’ replied old Tom. 

‘L would point out that intoxication is sinful.’ 

‘Intoxication sinful! [suppose that means that 
it’s a sinto get drunk. Now, master, it’s my 
opinion that as God Almighty has given us good 
liquor, it was for no other purpose than to drink 
it; and therefore it would be ungrateful to him, 
and a sin not to get drunk, that is, with discre- 
tion. 

‘iiow canstthou reconcile getting drunk with 
discretion, good Dux?’ 

‘L mean, master, that when there’s work to 
be done, the work should; but when there’s 
plenty of time, and every thing is safe, and all 
ready for a start the next morning, L can see no 
possible objection to a jollification. Come, 
master, rouse out; the lighter’s abreast of the 
Hospital almost by this time, and we must put 
you on shore.’ 

The Domine, whose clothes were all on, turn- 
ed out of his bed-place, and went with us on 
deck. Young Tom, who was atthe helm, as 
soon as we made our appearance, wished him a 
good morning very respectfully. Indeed, Lal- 
ways observed that Tom, with all his impudence 
and waggery, had a great deal of consideration 
and kindness, He had overheard the Domine’s 
conversation with me, and would not further 
wound his feelings with a jest. Old Tom re- 
sumed his place at the helm, while his son pre- 
pared the breakfast, and I drew a bucket of wae 
ter for the Domine to wash his face and_ ange. 
Of his nose, not a word was sarty~etd the Do- 
mine meta no cemnarkstome on the subject, 
although Lam persuaded it must have been very 
painful, from the comfort he appeared to derive 
in bathing it with the freezing water. A bowl of 
tea a was great comfort to him, and he had hard- 
ly finished it when the lighter was abreast of the 
Hospital stairs. Tom jumped into the boat and 
hauled it alongside. I took the other oar, and 
the Domine shaking hands with old Tom, said, 
‘Thou didst mean kindly, and therefore I wish 
thee a kind farewell, good Dux.’ 

‘God be with you, master,’ replied old Tom; 
‘shall we call for you as we come back?’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ rephed the Domine, * the trayel- 
ling by land is more expensive, but less dange- 
rous. I thank thee for thy songs, and - 
for all thy kindness, good Dux. Are my parae 
phernalia in the boat, Jacob?’ 

I replied in the affirmative. The Domine step- 
ped in, and we pulled himon shore. He land- 
ed, took his bundle and umbrella under his arm, 
shook hands with Tom and then with me with- 
out speaking, and I perceived the tear start in 
his eyes as he turned and walked away. F 

‘Well, now,’ said Tom, looking after the Do- 
mine, ‘Il wish I had been drunk instead of 
he. He does so take it to heart, poor old gen- 
tleman!’ 


‘He has lost his self-esteem, Tom,’ replied I. 
‘It should be a warning to you. Come, get 
your oars to pass.’ 

‘Well, some people be fashioned one way 
and some another. I’ve been tipsy more than 
once, and I never lest any thing but my reason, 
and that came back as soon as the grog left my 
head. Ican’t understand that fretting about 
having had a glass too much. I only frets when 
Ican’t getenough. Well, of all the noses I 
ever saw, his beats them by chalks; I did so 
want to laugh at it, but I knew it would pain 
him.’ 

‘It was very kind of you, Tom, to hold your 
tongue, and I thank you very much.’ 

‘And yet that old dad of mine swears I’ve got 
no fellow feeling, which I consider a very un- 


dutiful thing for him to say. What's the reason, 
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Jacob, that sons be always cleverer than their 
fathers” 

‘J didn’t know that was the case, Tom.’ 

‘But it is so now, if it wasn’t in olden time. The 
proverb says, ‘ Young people think old people 
to be fools, but old people Anow young people 
to be fools. We must alter that, for I says,— 
‘ Old people think young people to be fools, 
but young pecple know old people to be fools.’ 

‘Have it your own way, Tom, that will do, 
rowed of all.’ - 

We tossed in our oars, made the boat fast, and 
gained the deck, where old Tom still remained 
atthe helm. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘Jacob, I never 
thought I should be glad to see the old gentle- 
man clear of the lighter, but I was—devilish 
glad; he was like a load on my consicence this 
morning; he was trusted to my charge by Mr. 
Drummond, and I had no right to persuade him 
to make a fool himself. But, however, what’s 
done can’t*be helped, as you say sometimes, 
and it’s no use crying; still it was a pity, for 
he be, for all the world, like a child. There’s 
a fancy kind of lass in that wherry, crossing our 
bows, louk at the streamers from her top-gal- 
lant bonnet. 

Come o’er the sea, 
Maiden, with me, 
Mine through sunshine, storm, and snows, 
Seasons may roll, 
But the true soul, 

Burns the same wherever it goes, 

Then come o’er the sea, 
Maiden, with me.” 


*See you d d first, you underpinned old 
hulk,’ replied the female in the boat, which was 
then close under our bows. . , 

‘Well, that be civil for sartain,’ said old Tom 

au ghing. 

‘So you won’t be half-manned, my dear?’ 

‘‘Goalong, you old razee, you’re like a 
young magpie, all gab’and hut,’ replied the fe- 
male, 

‘There you had it, father, right in your bread 
basket,’ cried young Tom, laughing, ‘I say 
young woman, are sprats in season, that you’re 
so confounded saucy?’ | 

‘ No, they ar’n’t; but scalpins like you fetcha 
farthing a bushel. There’s news for you.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Tom, ‘I’ve better news for you.’ 

*What’s that?’ cried the female. 

‘Why, they say, the Devil’s dead, and hell is 
fullof water. Sold her a bargain, that time, fa- 
ther, did’pt 1??> And Tom and his father burs 
into a loud taugh, while the fair one shook her 
fist withrage. These elegant conversations are 
very frequent on the river, and although I did 


not intend to repeat ali 1 heard, yet I must say’ 


that young Tom was invariably the victor in 
any trial of skill in what is termed slang. 

We arrived at Shearness the next morning, 
landed the bricks, which were for the govern- 
ment buildings, and returned in ballast to the 


wharf. My first inquiry was for the Domine, 


but he had not yet returned, and Mr. Drum- 
mond further informed me, that he had been 


_ obliged to send away his under clerk, and that 


he wished me to supply his place until he could 
rocure another. ‘The lighter therefore took 


in her cargo, and sailed without me, which was 


of no consequence, as my apprenticeship still 
went on. Inow lived with M:. Drummond as 
one of his own family, and wanted for nothing. 
His continued kindness to me made me strive 
all Icould to please him by diligence and at- 
tention, and 1 soon became very expert at ac- 
counts, and as he said, very useful, The ad- 
vantages tome, Eneed hardly observe, were 
considerable, and I gained information every 
day. Still, although 1 was glad to be of any 
use to Mr. Drummond, the confinement to the 
desk wasirksome; aud I anxiously looked for 
the arrival of the new clerk to take my place, 
and leave me free to jointhe lighter. Mr. 
Drummond did not appear to be in any hurry; 
indeed, I believe that he would have retained 
me altogether, had he not perceived that I still 
wished to be on the river: ‘At all events, Ja- 
cob, I shall keep you here until you are master 
f your work; it will be useful toyou hereafter,’ 
ye said to me one day, ‘and you do not gain 
much by sailing up and down the river.’ This 
was true; and I also derived much advantage 
from the evenings spent with Mrs. Drummond, 
who wasa very sensible, 
would make me read aloud to her and little Sa- 
rah as they sat at their needle. I had no idea, 
until I was employed posting up the books, that 
Mr. Drummond’s concerns were so extensive, 
or that there was so much capital employed in 
the business. The Domine returned a few days 
after my arrival. When we met, his nose had 


woman, and 


resumed its former appearance, and he never 
brought up the subject of the evening on board 
of the lighter. I saw him frequently, mostly 
on Sundays after I had been to church with the 
family, and half an hour at least was certain to 
be dedicated to our reading together one of the 
classics: 


JACOB FAITHFUL---A Party. 


As Iwas on shore several months, I became 
acquainted with many families, one or two of 
which were worth noticing. Among the foremost 
was Capt. Turnbull, at least such was his appella- 
tion until within the last two months previous to 
my making his acquaintance, when Mrs. ‘Turn- 
bull sent out his cards, George Turnbull, Esq. 
The history of Captain Turnbull was as follows: 
He had with his twin brother, been hung up at 
the knocker, and afterwards been educated at 
| the Foundling Hospital; they had both been ap- 
prenticed to sea, grown up thorough-bred, 
capital seamen, in the Greenland fishery, rose 
to be mates, then captains, had been very suc- 
cessful; owned part, then the whole, of a ship, 
afterwards two or three ships, and had wound 
up with handsome fortunes. Captain Turnbull 
was a married man without a family; his wife, 
fine in person, vulgar in speech, a would.be 
fashionable lady, against which fashion Cap- 
tain T. had for years pleaded poverty; but his 


‘}brother, who had remained a bachelor, died, 


leaving him forty thousand pounds, a fact which 
could not be concealed. Captain Turnbull had 
not allowed his wife to be aware of the extent 
of his own fortune, more from a wish to live 
quietly and happily, than from any motive of 
parsimony, for he was liberal to excess; but 
now he had no further excuse to plead, and 
Mrs. Turnbull insisted upon fashion. ‘The house 
they had lived in was given up, and a marine 
villa on the borders of the Thames, to a certain 
degree, met the views of both parties. Mrs, ’Turn- 
bull, anticipating dinners and fetes, and the cap- 
tain content to watch what was going on in the 
river, and amuse himself in awherry. They 
had long been acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. 
Drummond, and Captain Turnbull’s character 
was such as always to command respect of Mr. 
Drummond, as he was an honest, friendly man. 
Mrs, Turnbull had now set up her carriage, and 
she was, in her own opinion, a very great per-. 
sonage. She would have cut all their former 
acquaintance, but on that point the captain was 
inflexible, particularly as regaraed the Drum- 
evOiitle. As far as they were concerned, Mrs 
Turnbull gave way, Mrs. Drummond being a 
lady like woman, and Mr. Drummond univer- 
sally respected as a man of talent and informa- 
tion. Captain, or rather, Mr. Turnbull, was a 
constant visitor at our house, and very partial to 
me. He used to scold Mr. Drummond for keep- 
ing me so close to my desk, and would often 
persuade him to give mea couple of hours’ run. 
When this was obtained, he would call a water- 
man, throw him a crown, and tell him to get 
off his wherry as fast as he could. We when 
embarked, and amused ourselves pulling upand 
down the river, while Mrs. Turnbull, dressed in 
the extremity of the fashion, rode out in the 
carriage and left her cards in every direction. 

One day Mr. Turnbull called upon the Drum- 
monds, and asked them to dine with him on the 
following Saturday; they accepted the invitation, 
‘ By the bye,’ said he, ‘I’ve got, what my wife 
calls, a remind in my pocket,’ and he pulled out 
of his coat pocket a large’ card, ‘ with Mr. and 
Mrs. Turnbull’s compliments,’ &c. which card 
had been doubled im two by his sitting down 
upon it, shortly after he came in. Mr, Turn- 
bull straightened it again as well as he could, 
and laid it on the table. ‘And Jacob,’ said he, 
you'll come too, You don’t wanta remind, 
-but if you do, my wife will send you one.’ 

‘I replied, that I wanted no remind for a good 
dinner.’ 

‘No, I dare say not, my boy, but recollect 
that you come an hour or two before the din- 
ner-hour, to help me; there’s so much fuss with 
one thing or another, that I’m left in the lurch; 
and as for trusting the Keys of the spirit-room 
to that long-togged rascal of a butler, I’ll see 
him harpoon’d first; so do you come and help 
me, Jacob.’ ; 

This having been promised, he asked Mr. 
Drummond to lend me for an hour or so, as he 
wished to take a row up the river. This was 
also consented to; we embarked and pulled 
away for Kew Bridge. Mr. Turnbull was as 
good a hand ata yarn as old Tom, and many 
were the adventures he narrated to me of what 
had taken place during the vicissitudes of his 


}life, more especially when he was employed in 
the Greenland fishery. He related an incident 
that morning, which particularly bore upon the 
marvellous, although I do not believe that he 
was at all guilty of indulging in a traveller’s 
license. 

‘Jacob,*said he, ‘I recollect once when I was 
very near eaten alive by foxes, and that in ¢ve- 
ry singular manner. I was then mate of a Grien- 
land ship. We had been on the fishing graund 
for three months, and had twelve fish on beard, 
Finding we were doing well, we fixed ourice- 
anchors upon a very large iceberg, drifting up 
and down with it, and taking fish as we fal in 
with them. One morning we had justcast 
loose the carcase ofa fish which we had cu up, 
when the man in the crow’s nest, on the look 
out for another ‘fall,’ cried out that a large volar 
bear and her cub were swimming over te the 
iceberg, against the side of which, and sdbout 
half a mile from us, the carcass of the vhale 
was beating. As we had nothing to do, teven 
of us immediately started in chase; we hid in- 
tended to have gone after the foxes, whica had 
gathered there also in hundreds, to prey upon 
the dead whale. It was then quite calm; we 
soon came up with the bear, who at first was for 
making off, but asthe cub could not get on 
over the rough ice, as well as the old one, she 
at last turned round to bay. We shot the cub 
to make sure of her, and it did make sure of the 
dam not leaving us till either she or we perished 
in the conflict. I never shall forget her 
moaning over the cub, asit lay bleeding on the 
ice, we fired bullet after bullet into her, At 
last she turned round, gave a roar and a gnash- 
ing snarl, which you might have heard a mile, 
and with her eyes flashing fire, darted upon us. 
We received her in a body, all close together, 
with our lances to her breast; but she was so 
large and so strong, that she beat us all back, 
and two of us fell; fortunately the others held 
their ground, and as she was then an end, 


brought herdown. I never saw so large a beast 
in my life. Idon’t wish to make her out larger 
than she really was, but have seen many a 
bullock at Smithfield which would not weiga 
two-thirds of her. Well, after that, we had 
some trouble in despatching her; and while ve 
were so employed, the wind blew up in guss 
from the northward, and the snow fell heav}. 
The men were for returning to the ship imme 
diately, which was certainly the wisest thing fir 
us all to do; but I thongh+ that the snow stow 


— 
all fled. Nosaying, though: two or three h 
dred ravenous devils when t 
ther; but I was afraid that they would devour 
my covering from the weather, and then I should 
perish with the cold; and also was afraid of 
having pieces nipped out of me, which would 
of course oblige me to quit my retreat. At last 
daylight was made through the upper part of 
the carcass, and I was only protected by the 
ribs of the animal; between which every now 
and then their noses dived and nipped my seal. 
skin jacket. I was just thinking of shouting to 
frighten them away; when I heard the report of 
half a dozen muskets, and some of the bullets 
struck the carcass, but fortunately did not hit 
me. I immediately hallooed as loud as I could, 
and the men hearing me, ceased firing. They 
had fired at the foxes, little thinking that I was 
inside of the bear. . I crawled out, the storm 
was over, and the men of the ship had come 
back to look for me. My brother, who was al- 
so a mate on board the vessel, who had not been 
with the first party, had joined them. in the 
search, but with little hopes of finding me alive, 
He hugged me in his arms, covered as I was 
with blood, as soon ashe saw me. He’s dead 
now, poor fellow!—That’s the story, Jacob.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ replied I; but perceiving 
that the memory of his brother affected him, I 
did not speak again for a few minutes, We 
then resumed our conversation, and pulling 
back with the tide, landed at the wharf. 

On the day of the dinner party, I went up to 
Mr. Turnbull’s at 3 o’clock as he had proposed, 
] found the house in a bustle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Turnbull, with the butler and footman, in the 
dining-room, debating as to the propriety of 
this and that being placed Jere or there, both ser- 
vants giving their opinion and arguing on a 


would blow over im a short time, and not wh. 
img to lose so fine a skin, resolved to remain and 
flay the beast; for I knew that if left there a 


the carcass of the whale which had not ground- 
ed, they would soon finish the bear and cub, 
and the skins be worth nothing. 


Well, the other men went back to the ship, 
and as it was, the snow storm came on so thick, 
that they lost their way, and would never have 
found her if it was not that the bell was kept 
tolling for a guide to them. I soon found that 
had done a very foolish thing: instead of the 
storm blowing over, tiie snow came down thick- 
er and tHicker; and beforeI had taken a quar. 
ter of the skin off, I was becoming cold and 
humbed, and then I was unable to regain the 
ship, and with every prospect of being frozen 
to death before the storm was over. At last, I 
knew what was my only chance. I had flayed 
all the belly of the bear, but had not cut her 
open. I ripped her up, tore out all her inside, 
and then contrived to get into her body, where 


was warm and comfortable, for the animal heat 
had not yet been extinguished. This mancuvre, 
no dqubt, saved my life; and I have heard that 
French soldiers did the same in their unfortu- 
nate Russian campaign, killing their horses, 
getting inside to protect themselves from the 
dreadful weather. Well, Jacob, I had not lain 
more than half an hour, when I knew by sun- 
dry jerks and tugs at my new invented hurri- 
cane-house, that the foxes were busy—and so 
they were, sure enough. There must have 
been hundreds of them, for they were at work 
in all directions, and some pushed their sharp 
noses into the opening where I had crept in; 
but Icontrivedto get out my knife, and saw 
their noses across whenever they touched me, 
otherwise I should have been eaten up in avery 
short time. There were so many of them, and 
they were so ravenous, that they soon got 
through the bear’s thick skin, and were tearing 
away atthe flesh. NowI was not so much afraid 
of their eating me, as I thought that if I jum 

ed up and discovered myself, they would have 


few hours, as the foxes could not get hold of 


Llay, and, having closed up the entrance hole, | ’ 


footing of equality, contradicting and insisting. 
Mr. Turnbull occasionally throwing in a word, 
and each time snubbed by his wife, although 
the servants dare not take any liberty with him. 


three bullets were put into her chest, which| *Dopray, Mr. Turnbull, leave Aus to settle 


these matters. Get hup your wine, that is your 
department. Leave the room Mr. Turnbull hif 
you please. Mortimer andI know what we 
are about, without your Ainterference.’ 

‘Oh! by the Lord, I don’t wish to interfere; 
but I wish you and your servants not to be 
squabbling, that’sall. If they gave me half the 
cheek ——” 

‘Do, pray, Mr. Turnbull, leave the room, and 
allow me to regulate my own ousehold.’ 


_*Ceme, Jacob, we’ll go down in the cellar, 
said Mr. Turuball. and aveviding)y we went. 


assisted Mr. Turnbull in his department as 
muct.as Icould, but he grumbled very much. 
‘I can* bear all this nonsense, all this finery 
and fooley, Every thing comes up cold, every 
thing is out of reach. The tables, so long, and so 
covered wits uneatables, that my wife is hardly | 
within hail; ard, by jingo, with her the servants 
are masters. Not with me at all events; for if 
they spoke tome as they do to Mrs. Turnbull, 
I would kick then. out of the house. However, 
Jacob, there’s no help for it. All one asks for 
is quiet from one year’s end to another. When 
a woman will have her way, there’s no stopping 
her: you know theold verse 


“ A man’s a fool who strives by force or skill, 
of a woman’s will; 

or if she will, she will, you may depend on’t 
And if she won’t, she pate -ioll there’s an end 

on’t. 

* Now let’s go up into my roo i 
chat while I hands, 
At soonas Mr. Turnbull was dressed, we © 
went down into the drawing-room, which was | 
crowded with tables, loaded with every variety 
of ornamental articles. ‘ Now thisis what my — 
wife calls fashionable. One might as well be P 
steering through an ice floe as try to come to an | 
anchor here without ruuning foul of something. 
It’s hard a port or hard a starboard every minute; 
and if your coat-tail jibes, away goes something, 
and whatever it is that smashes, Mrs. T. swears it 
was the most valuablething inthe room. I’m like 
a bullinachina-shop. One comfort is, that! | 
never come in here except when there’s com- | 
pany. Indeed I’m not allowed, thank God.— | 
Sit ona chair, Jacob, one of those spider-like 
French things; for my wife won’tallow blacks, 
as she calls them, to come toan anchor upon 
her sky-blue silk sofas. How stupid to have 
furniture that one’s not to make use of! Give 
me comfort, but it appears that’s not to be 
bought for money.’ 

Six o’clock was now near at hand, and” Mrs. 
Turnbull entered the drawing-room in full dress. 
She certainly was a very handsome woman, and 
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very appearance of being fashionable; but 
nee which exposed her. She 
was like the peacock. As long as she was 
silent you could but admire the plumage, but 
her voice spoilt all. ‘Now Mr. Turnbull,’ said 
she, ‘I wish to kexplain to you that there are 
certain himproprieties in your behaviour which 
I cannot put hup with, particularly that Aof talk- 
ing about when you were before the mast.’ 

‘Well, my dear, is that any thing to be asham- 
ed of?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Turnbull, that his—one /always 
sinks them ere perticulars in fashionable so- 
ciety. ‘To wirtupetate in company a’n’t pleas- 
ant, and Hive thought ofa plan which may hact 
as an himpediment to your vulgarity. _ Recol- 
lect, Mr. T., whenhever I say that Hive an 
Eadache, it’s to bea sign for you to old your 
tongue; and Mr. '’. hoblige me by wearing kid 
glovesall the evening.’ 

‘What, at dinner time, my dear?’ 

‘Yes, at dinner time; your ’ands are not fit to 
be touched.’ 

‘Well, I recollect when you thought other- 
wise.’ 

‘When,’ Mr. T.; “ave I not often told you so” 

‘Yes, lately; but I referred tothe time when 
one Poll Bacon of Wapping took my hand for 
better or for worse.’ 

‘Really, Mr. T.; you quite shock me. My 
name was Mary, and the Bacons are a good old 
Hinglish name. You ’ave their harms quartered 
on the carriage in right o? me. That’s some- 
thing, I can tell you.’ 

‘Something I had to pay for pretty smartly, 
at all events.’ 

‘The payment, Mr. T., was on account of 
granting harms to you who never ad any.’ 

‘And never wished for them. What do I 
care for such stuff? 

‘And when you did choose, Mr. Turnbull, 
you might have consulted me instead of making 
yourself the laughing-stock of Sir George Nay- 
lor and the ’eralds. Who but a madman would 
have chosen three harpoons saduims and three 
barrels couchants, with a spouting ‘whale fora 
crest? Just to point out toevery body what 
should hever be buried in oblivion; and then 
your beastly motto—which would have changed 
—Blubber for ever! Blubber indeed! henough 
to make hany one blubber for ever? 

‘Well, the heralds told me they were just 
what I ought to have chosen, and very apposite, 
as they termed it.’ 

They took your money and laughed at you. 
Mwo pair of griffins, a lion, half a dozen leop- 


. ards, and a hand with a dagger, wou’dn’t ’ave 


cost a farding more. But what can you hexpect 
from on og/ Buti won’t demean myself.’ 

‘ That’s right, my dear, don’t. Recollect the 
motto you chose in preference to mine.’ 

‘Well, and a very proper one—‘‘ foo much 
familiarity breeds contempt”—is it not, Master 
Faithful? 

*Yes, madam, it was one of our copies at 
school.’ 

‘1 beg your pardon, sir, it was my Aown hin- 
vention.’ 

Rap tap, rap tap tap, tap tap. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Peters, of Petercumb Hall,’ 
announced the butler. Enter Mrs. Peters first, 
avery diminutive lady, and followed by Mr. 
Peters, six feet four inches without his shoes, 
deduct for stooping and curved shoulders seven 
inches. Mr. Peters had retired from the Stock 
Exchange with acompetence, boughta place, 
named it Petercumb Hall, and set up his car- 
riage, Another knock, and Mr. and Mrs. Drum- 
mond were announced. Compliments exchang- 
ed, anda pastile lighted by Mrs. Turnbull. 

* Well, Drummond,’ said Mr. Turnbull, ‘what 
are coals worth now?’ 

‘Mr. Turnbull, I’ve got such an ’eadache.’ 

That was of course a matter of condolence 
from’ all present, and a stopper upon Mr, Turn- 
bull’s tongue. 

Another sounding rap, and a pause. £ Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Tagliabue coming up.’ 
Enter Monsieur and Madame de Tagliabue. The 
former a dapper little Frenchman, with a neat 
pair of legs, and astomach as round as a pea. 
Madame sailing in like an outward-bound East 
Indiaman, with studding sails below and aloft; 
so large in her dimensions, that her husband 
might be compared to the pilot-boat plying 
about her stern. 

‘Charmie de vous voir, Madame Tombulle. 
Vous vous portez bien n’est ce pas.’ ; 

‘Ve,’ replied Mrs. Turnbull, who thus ex- 
hausted her knowledge of the French language; 
while the Monsieur tried in vain, first on one 
side, and then on the other, to get from under 


hie 


the lee of his wifeand make his bow. This 
was not accomplished untii the lady had taken 
possession of a sofa, which she filled most com- 
fortably. 

Who these people were, and how they liv- 
ed, I never could find out; they came ina fly 
from Brentford. 

Another announcement. ‘My Lord Babble- 
ton and Mr. Smith coming Mr. T. pray 
go down and receive his lordship, (there are 
two wax candles for you to light on the hall ta- 
ble, and you must walk up with them before his 
lordship,’ said the lady aside.) 

be hanged if I do,’ replied Mr. Turnbull; 
‘let the servants light him.’ 

‘O Mr. T., I’ve such an ’eadache!’ 

‘So you may have,’ replied Mr. T. sitting 
down doggedly. 

In the mean time Mr. Smith entered, leading 
Lord Babbleton, a boy of twelve or thirteen 
years old, shy, awkward, red haired and ugly, 
to whom Mr. Smith was tutor. Mrs. T. had 
found out Mr. Smith, who was residing near 
Brentford with his charge, and made his ac- 
quaintance on purpose to havea lord on her 
visiting list, and, to her delight, the leader had 
not forgotten to bring his bear with him. Mrs, 
Turnbull, sprung to the door to receive them, 
making a prepared courtesy to the aristocrati- 
cal cub, and then shaking him respectfully by 
the hand, *‘Won’t your lordship walk to the fire? 
isn’t your lordship cold? I hope your lordship’s 
sty is better in your lordship’s eye. Allow me 
to introduee to your lordship’s notice, Mr. and 
Mrs. Peters—Madame and Mounsheer Taglee- 
bue—Mr. and Mrs. Drummond, the Kight 
Honourable Lord Viscount Babbleton.’ As for 
Mr. Turnbull and myself, we were left out, as 
unworthy of introduction. ‘We are ready for 
dinner, Mr. Turnbull.’ 

‘Snobbs, get dinner dressed up,’ said Mr. T. 
to the butler. 

‘O, Mr. T., I’ve such an ’eadache.’ 

This last headache was produced by Sir. T. 
forgetting himself, and calling the butler by his 


real name, which was Snobbs, but Mrs. ‘Vurn- |: 


bull had resolved that it should be changed to 
Mortimer—or rather, to Mr. Mortimer; as_ the 
household were directed to call him, on pain 
of expulsion. 

Dinner was announced. Madame Tagliabue, 
upon what pretence I know not, was considered 
the first lady in the room, and Lord Babbleton 
was requested by Mrs. Turnbull to hand her 
down: Madame rose, took his lordship’s hand, 
and led himaway. Before they were out of 
the room, his lordship had disappeared among 
the ample folds of Madame’s gown, and was 
seen no more until she pulled him out on their 
arrival at the dinner-table. At last we were all 
arranged according to Mrs. Turnbull’s wishes, 
although there were several chops and changes 
about, until the order of precedence could be 
correctiy observed. A French cook had been 
sent for by Mrs. Turnbull, and not being mis- 
tress vf vive language, she had a card with the 
names of the dishes to refresh her memory, Mr. 
Mortimer haviag informed her that such was 
always the custom among great people, who, 
not ordering their own dinners, of course they 
could not tell what there was to eat. 

‘Mrs. Turnbull, what soup have ycu there?’ 

* Consummy soup, my lord. Will your lord- 
ship make use of that or of this here, which is 
uss.” 

His lordship stared, made no answer; looked 
foolish; and Mr. Mortimer placed some soup be- 
forehim. ‘Lord Babbleton takes soup,’ said 
Mr. Smith; and the little right honourable ate, 
much to Mrs. Turnbull’s satisfaction. 

‘Madame, do you soup? or do you fish?” 

Merci, no soup—poisson.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid, madame; we’ve a French 
cook; you won’t be poisoned here,’ replied Mrs. 
Turnbull, rather annoyed, ti 

‘Comment, ma chere madame, I mean to say 
that I prefer de cod.’ 


‘Mr. T., some fish for madame. John, a 
clean plate for Lord Babbleton. What will your 
lordship condecend to make use of now? (Mrs. 
Turnbull thought the phrase, make use, excess- 
ively refined and elegant.) 

‘Ah! madame, votre cuisine est superbe,’ ex- 
claimed Monsieur Tagliabue, tucking the cor- 
ner of his napkin into his button-hole, and ma- 
king preparations for well filling his little ro- 
tundity. 

‘ Ve, replied Mrs. Turnbull. ‘Mrs. Peters, 
will you try the dish next Mr. Turnbull? ‘What 
is it? (looking at her card)—-2gno rofy. 
you, my lord? If your lordship has not yet got 


into your French—it means roast quarter of 
lamb.’ 

‘His lordship is very partial to lamb,’ said 
Mr. Smith, 

‘Mr. Turnbull, some lamb for Lord Babble- 
ton and for Mr. Peters,’ 

‘Directly, my dear——Well, Jacob, you sec 
when I was first mate P 

‘Dear Mr. Turnbull—I’ve such an ’eadache. 
Do pray cut the lamb. (.4side.) Mr. Mortimer 
co go and whisper to Mr. Turnbull, that I beg 
he will put on his gloves.’ . 

‘Mrs. Peters, you’re doing nothing, Mr. Mor- 
timer ’and round the side dishes, and let John 
serve out the champagne.’ 

‘Mrs. Peters, there’s a volleu vent o’ weaters. 
Will you make use of some? Mrs. Drummond, 
will you try the dish coming round? it is—let 
me see—it is chew farsey. My Lord Babbleton, 
[ope the lamb’s fo your liking? 

‘Monshere Magliabue—William, give Mon- 
shere a clean plate. What will you take next?’ 

‘Vraiment, madame, tout est excellent, su- 
perbe! Je voudrois embrasser votre cuisinier— 
c’est un artiste comme il n’y a pas?’ 

‘Ve, replied Mrs. Turnbull. 

The first course was removed; and the se- 
cond, afier some delay, made its appearance. In 
the interim, Mr. Mortimer handed round one 
or two varieties of wine. 

‘Drummond, will you take a glass with me” 
said Mr. Turnbull. ‘I hate your sour French 
wines. Will youtake Madeira? [I was on shore 
at Madeira once, for a few hours, when £ was 
before the mast, in the-——’ 

‘Mr. Turnbull, I’ve such an ’eadache,’ cried 
his lady, in an angry tone. My lord, will you 
take some of this’—it is—a ding dong o’turf— 
a turkey, my lord., 

‘His lordship is fond of turkey,’ said Mr. 
Smith. 

Monsieur Tagliabue, who sat on the other 
side of Mrs. T., foundthat the turkey was in 
request—it was some time before he could help 
himself. 

‘C’est superbe!’ said Monsieur, thrusting a 
truffle into his mouth. ‘Apparemment, ma- 
dame, n’amie pas la cuisine Angloise?’ . 

‘Ve, replied Mrs. Turnbull. ‘Madame. what 
will you be Aassisted to?’ continued Mrs. T. 

‘Tout est bon, madame.’ 

‘Ve; what are those by you, Mr. Peters?’ in 
quired the lady, in continuation. 

‘{ really cannot exactly say; but they are frit 
ters of some sort.’ 

‘Det me see—hoh! bidet du poms. 
will you eat some bidet du poms?’ 

‘Comment, madame, je ne vous comprend 
pas 4 

"Ve." 

‘Monsieur Tagliabue, expliquez donc;’ said 
the foreign lady, red as a quarter of beef. 

‘Permettez,’ said Monsieur, looking at the 
card, ‘Ah c’est:impossible ma chere,’ continued 
he laughing. ‘Madame Turnbull se trompoit, 
elle voudroit din Beignets des Pommes.’ 

‘Vas truuvez notre langue fort difficile n’est 
ce pas;’ continued madame; avho recovered her 
good humour, and smiled graciously at Mrs. 1 

‘Ve,’ replied Mrs Turnbull, who perceived 
that she had made some mistake, and was anx- 
iously awaiting the issue of the dialogue. It 
had, however, the effect of checking Mrs. T., 
who said little more during the dinner “and des- 
sert. 

At last the ladies rose from the dessert, and 
left the gentleman at the table; but we were not 
permitted to remain long, before coffee was an- 
nounged, and we went up stairs. A variety of 
French liqueurs were handed about; and praised 
by all the company, except Mr. Turnbull, who 
ordered a glass of brandy, as a seééler. 

‘Oh! Mr. Turnbull, I’ve such an ’eadache!’ 

After that the party became very dull, Lord 
Babbleton fell asleep on the sofa. Mr. Peters 
walked round the room admiring the pictures 
and asking the names of the masters. 

‘I really quite forget; but, Mr. Drummond, 
you’re a judge of paintings [hear. Who do you 
think this is painted by said the lady pointing to 
a very inferior performance. ‘I’m not quite 
sure; but I think itis Van—Van daub.’ 

‘I should think so too,’ replied Mr, - Drum- 
mond dryly; ‘we have a great many pictures 
in England by the same hand.’ 

The French gentleman proposed ecarte, but 
no one knew how to play it except his wife; 
who sat down with him to pass away the time. 
The ladies sauntered about the room, looking 
at the contents of the tables. Mrs. Peters oc- 
casionally talking of Petercumb Hall; Mr. Smith 
played at patience in a corner; while Mr. Turn- 


Madame 


bull and Mr. Drummond sat in a cornerin close ~ 


conversation; and the lady of the house divided 
her attentions, running from one to the other, 
and requesting them not to talk so loud as to 
awake the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
Babbleton. At last the vehicles were annown- 
ced, and the fashionable party broke up, much 
to the satisfaction of every body, and to none 
more than myself, 

I ought to observe, that all the peculiar ab- 
surdities I have narrated, did not strike me so 
much at the time, but it was an event to me to 
dine out, and the scene was well impressed upon 
my memory. After what occured to me in my af- 
ter life, and when I became better able to judge 
of fashonable pretentions, the whole was vivid- 
ly brought back to my recollection. 

Lremained with Mr. Drnammond about eight 
months, when at last thenew clerk made his 
appearance—a little fat fellow, about twenty, 
witha face as round asa full moon, thick lips, 
and red cheeks. During this time [ frequent- 
ly had the pleasure of meeting with old and 
young Tom, who appeared very anxious that I 
should rejoin them; and I must say, that I was 
equally willing toreturn to the lighter: Still 
Mr. Drummond put his veto on it, and Mrs. 
Drummond was constantly pointing out the ve- 
ry desirable situation I might have on shore as 
a clerk in the office; but I could hot bear it— 
seated nearly the wholc day—perched ona high 
stool—turning over Dr., contra Cr., and only 
occasionally interrupted by the head clerk, with 
his attempts to make rhymes. When the new 
clerk came, | expected my release, but I was 
disappointed. Mr. Drummond discovered him 
to be so awkward, and the head clerk declared 
that the time was so busy, that he could not 
spare me. This was true; Mr. Drummond has 
just come toa final arrangement, which had 
been some time pending, by which he purchas- 
ed a wharf and large warehouses, with a house 
adjoining, in Lower Thames Street—a very 
large coucern, for which he had paid a consid- 
erable sum of money. What with the valua- 
tions, winding up of the Brentford concern on 
the old account, &c., there was much to do, 
and I toiled at the desk until the removal took 
place; and when the family were removed,{ was 
still detained, as there was no warehouseman 
to superintend the unloading and hoisting up of 
goods. Mr. Tomkins, the head clerk, who had 
been many years a faithful servant to Mr. Drum- 
mond, was admitted as a partner, and had 
charge of the Brentford wharf, a species of pro- 
motion which he and his wife resolved to cele- 
brate with a party. After a long debate, it was 
resolved that they should give a ball, and Mrs. 
Tomkins exerted all her taste, and ingenuity 
on the occasion. My friend Tomkins lived a 
short distance from the premises, in a small 
house, surrounded with halfan acre of garden, 
chiefly filled with gooseberry bushes, and per- 
ambulated by means of four straight gravel 
walks. Mr.and Mrs. Drummond were invited, 
and accepted the invitation, which was consi- 
dered by the Tomkinses asa great mark of 
condescension. Asa epeomrcen OF Mr* Tume- 
kins’s poctical talents, I shall give his invitation 
to Mr. Drummond, written in the very best Ger- 
man text. 


* Mr. and Mrs. T—— 

Sincerely hope to see 

Mr. and Mrs. Drum- 

Mond, to a very hum- 

Ble party that they in- 

Tend to ask their kin 

To, on the Saturday 

Of the week ensuing; 

When fiddles they will play, 

And other things be doing.” 
Belle Vue House. 


To which jeu d’ esprit Mr. Drummond answered 
with a pencil on a card— 


*€Mr. and Mrs. Drum- 
Mond intend to come.” 


‘Here, give Tomkins that, Jacob, it wili 
please him better than any forma! acceptation.’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Turnbull were also asked; the 
former accepted, but the latter indignantly re 
fused. ) 

When [ arrived with Mr. and Mrs. Drum- 
mond, many of the’ company were there; the 
garden was what they called illuminated, that 
is, every gooseberry bush had one variegated 
lamp suspended about the centre, and as Mr, 
Tompkins told me afterwards, the lamps were 
red and yellow, according to the fruit they boreg 
It was a cold, frosty, clear night, and the lamps 
twinkled as brightly among the bare boughs of 


the gooseberry trees, as the stars did in the hea- 
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vens.. The company in general were quite 
charmed at the novelty. ‘Quite a minor Wauz- 
hall” cried one lady, whose exuberance of fat 
kept her warm enough to allow her to stare 
abgut in the open air. The entrance porch had 
a dozen lamps, backed with laurel twigs, and 
looked very imposing. Mrs. Tompkins receiv- 
ed her company upon the steps outside, thatshe 
might have the pleasure ofhearing their praises 
of their external arrangements; still it was free- 
zing, and she shivered not a little. The draw- 
ing-room, fourteen feet by ten, was fitted up as 
the ball-room, with two fiddlers and a fifer sit- 
ting in a corner, and acountry dance was per- 
forming when we arrived. Over the mantel- 
piece was a square of laurel twigs, enclosing as 
a frame, this couplet, from the poetical brain of 
the master of the house, cut out in red pa- 
per, and bespangled with blue and yellow tin- 
sel:— 


‘Here we are to dance so gay, 
While the fiddles play away.” 


Other appropriate distiches, which I have now 
forgotten, were framed in the same way on each 
of the other compartments. But the dining- 
room was the chef d’auvre. It was formed into 
a bower, with evergreens, and on the evergreen 
boughs were stuck real apples and oranges 
ih all directions,so that you could help your- 
self. 
‘Veill,I do declare, this is a paradise!’ ex- 
claimed the fat lady who had entered with me. 
‘In all but one thing ma’am,’ replied Mr. Turn- 
bull, who who with his coat off was squeezing 
lemons for the punch—‘there’s no forbidden 
fruit. You may help yourself.’ 
This bon mot was repeated by Mr. Tomkins 
to the end of his existence, not only for its own 
sake, but because it gave him an opportunity of 
entering into a detail of the whole fete—the first 
he had ever given in his life. ‘Ah, Jacob, my 
boy, glad to see you—come and help here— 
they’ll soon be thirsty, I’ll warrant,’ said Mr. 
Turnbull, who who was in his glory, The com- 
pany, although not so very select, were very 
happy; they danced, drank punch, laughed, and 
danced again; and it was not till a late hour, 
long afier Mr. and Mrs. Drummond had gone 
home,, that I quitted the ‘ festive scene,’ Mr. 
Turnbull, who walked away with me, de- 
claring that it was worth a dozen of his party 
although they had not such grand people as Mrs, 
Taglabue, of the Right Honourable Viscoun, 
Babbleton. 1 thought so too;every one was hap 
py, and every one at their ease; and I do believe 
they would have stayed much longer, but the 
musicians took so much punch, that ene fiddler 
broke his fiddle, the other broke his head in go- 
ing down the steps into the garden, and the fifer 
swore he could blow no longer; so as there was 
an end to the music, clogs, pattens, and lanthorns 
were called for, the shawls were brought out of 
the kitchen, and every one went away. Nothing 
could go off betier. Mrs. Tomkins had a cold and 


pricing, Wauxhall not being seasonable 
in the month of December. 


JACOB FAITHFUL---After a Quarrel. 
Our conversation was here interrupted by 
Mr. ‘Hodgson, the head-clerk, of whom I have 
hitherto said nothing. He came into the estab- 
lishment in the place of Mr. Tomkins, when he 
quitted the Battersea wharf, and had taken an 
evident dishke to me, which appeared to in- 
crease every day, as Mr. Drummond gave fresh 
marks of his approbation. ‘You, Faithful, come 
out of that barge directly, and go to your desk. 
I will have no eye-servers under me. Come 
out, sir, directly.’ od 
‘I say, Mr. Quilldriver,’ cried old Tom, ‘do 
for to say, that Jacob is an eye-sar- 
ver?’ 
‘ Yes, Ido; and want none of your imperti- 
nence, or ll unship you, you old blackguard.’ 
‘Well, then, for the first part. of your story, 
my sarvice to you, and you Mes; and as for the 
second, that remains to be proved.’ : 
Mr. Hodgson’s temper was not softened by 
this reply of old Tom’s. My blood was also tip, 
for I had borne much already; and young Tom 
was bursting with impatience to take my part. 
He walked carelessly by the head-clerk, saying 
to me as he passed by, ‘Why I thought, Jacob, 


you were ’prentice to the river; but it seems you | | 


are bound to the counting-house. How long do 
you mean to sa.ve?’ 

‘1 don’t know,’ replied I, as walked away 
sulkily; ‘but I wish I was out of my time.’ 
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to Mr. Drummond. I’llmake him know your 
‘Tricks! you wont let him know his tricks. 
His duty is to take his trick at the wheel,’ re- 
plied old Tom; ‘not to be brought up to your 
cheating tricks at the desk.’ 
“Cheating tricks, you old scoundrel, what do 
you mean by that?? replied Mr. Hodgson, in a 
rage. 
y father means Jegerdemain, I suppose,’ re- 
plied young Tom. 
This repartee, from a quarter so little expect- 
ed, sent off the head-tlerk more wrath than 
ever. 
‘You seemed to hit him hard there, Tom,’ 
said his father; ‘but I can’t say that I understand 
how.’ 
‘You’ve had me taught to read and write, fa- 
ther,’ replied young Tom; ‘anda’ter that a lad 
may teach himself every thing. I pick up eve- 
ry day, here and there; and I never see a thing 
or a word that I don’t understand, but I find out 
the meaning whenI can. I picked up that hard 
word at Bartlemy fair? 
‘And very hard you hit him with it.’ 
‘Who wouldn’t to serve a friend? But mark 
my words, father, this won’t last long. ‘There’s 
a squall blowing up, and Jacob, quiet as he 
seems to. be, will show his teeth ere long.’ 
Tom was correct in his surmise. 1 had not 
taken my seat at my desk more. than a minute, 
when Mr. Hodgson entered and commenced a 
tirade of abuse, which my pride could no longer 
allow me to submit to. An invoice perfectly 
correct and well written, which I had nearly 
completed, he snatched from before me, tore 
into fragments, and ordered me to write over 
again. Indignant at this treatment, I refused, 
and throwing down my pen, looked him deter- 
minedly in the face. Irritated at this defiance, 
he caught up a Directory, and threw it at my 
head. No longerable to command myself, I 
seized a ruler and returned the salute. It was 
whizzing through the air as Mr. Drummond en- 
tered the room; and he was just in time to wit-, 
ness Mr. Hodgson struck on the forehead and 
felled to the ground, while I remained with my 
arm raised standing upon the cross bar of my 
stool, my face glowing with passion. 
Appearances were certainly against me. As- 
sistance was summoned, and the head clerk re- 
moved to his chamber, during all which time I 
remained seated on my stool before the desk, 
my breast heaving with tumultuous feelings. — 
How long 1 remained there I cannot say, it might 
have been two hours; feelings long dormant had 
been aroused, and whirled round and round ina 
continual circle in my feverish brain. I should 
have remained probably much longer in this 
state of absorption, had 1 not been summoned 
to attend Mr. Drummond. It appeared that in 
the mean time Mr. Hodgson had come to his 
own senses, and had given his own version of 
the fracas, which had been to an unjustifiable 
degree corroborated by the stupid young clerk, 
who was no friend of mine, and who sought fa- 
vour with his principal. 1 walked up to the 
deawing-r00m, where I found Mr. and Mrs. 
Drummond, and little Sarah, whose eyes were 
red with crying. LIentered it without any feel- 
ing of alarm, my breast was too full of indigna- 
tion. Mrs. Drummond looked grave and mourn- 
ful, Mr. Drummond severe: 
‘Jacob Faithful, have sent for you to tell 
you, that in consequence of your disgraceful 
conduct to my semor clerk, you can no longer 
remain under my roof. It appears that what I 
have beena witness to this day, has been but 
a sequel to behaviour equally improper and im- 
pertinent; that so far from having, as I thought, 
done your duty, you have constantly neglected 
it; and that the association you have formed 
with that drunken old man and his insolent son, 
has led you into this folly. You may say that 
it was not your wish to remain on shore, and 
that you preferred being on the river. At your 
age, itis too often the case that young people 
consult their wishes rather than their, interest; 
and it is well for them if they find those who 
are older, and wish them well, to deéide for 
them. I had hoped to have been able to place 
you in a more respectable situation. in society, 
than was my original intention when you were 
thrown upon me a destitute orphan, but I now 
perceive my error. You have proved yourself 
not only deceitful, but ungrateful.’ 
‘I have not,’ interrupted I, calmly. 
*Youhave. Ihave been a witness myself to 
your impropriety of conduct, which it appears 
has long been concealed from me; but no more 


You must now work your own way up in the 


world; and I trust that you will reform and do| 


main. Ihave one thing more to say. You 


on the table.) ‘You may also recollect, that I 
have some money belonging to you, which has 


retain that money for you; as soon as your ap- 
prenticeship is expired, you may demand it,and 
it shall be made over to you. I trust, sincerely 


about to receive, will bring you to a sense 
what is right, and that you will forget the evil | 
counsel you have received from your late com- 
panious. Do not attempt to justify yourself, it 
is useless.? Mr. Drummond then rose, and left 
the room. 

I should have replied had it not been for this 
last sentence of Mr. Drummond’s, which again 
roused the feelings of indignation which, in 
their presence, had been gradually giving way 
to softer emotions. I therefore stood still, and 
firmly met the glance of Mr. Drummond, as he 
passed me, My looks were construed into hard- 
ness of heart. 

It appeared that Mr. Drummond had left the 
room by previous arrangement, that he might 
not be supposed to be moved from his purpose, 
and that Mrs. Drummond was then to have talk- 
ed to me, and have ascertained how far there 
was achance of my pleading guilty, and beg- 
ging for a mitigation of my sentence;but the firm 
composure of innocence was mistaken for de- 
fiance; and the blood mounting to my forehead 
from a feeling of injustice—of injustice from 
those I loved and venerated—perhaps the most 
poignant feeling in existence to a sensitive and 
generous mind—was falsely estimated as pro- 
ceeding from impetuous and disgraceful sources, 
Mr. Drummond looked upon me with a mourn- 
ful face, sighed, and said nothing; little Sarah 
watching me with her large black eyes, as if she 
would read my inmost soul. 

‘ Have you nothing to say, Jacob,’ at Jast ob- 
served Mrs. Drummond, ‘that I can tell Mr, 
Drummond, when his anger is not so great?’ 
‘Nothing, madam,’ replied 1; ‘except that 
try to forgive him.’ 

This reply was offensive even to the mild Mrs. 
Drummond. She rose from her chair. ‘Come, 
Sarah,’ said she and she, walked out of the room, 
wishing me ina kind, soft voice, a ‘ good bye, 
Jacob,’ as she passed me. 

My eyes swam with tears. I tried to return 
the salutation, but t was too much choked by 
my feelings; | could not speak, and my silence 
was again looked upon as Contumacy and in- 
gratitude. Little Sarrah still remained—she 
had not obeyed her mother’s injunctions to fol- 
low her. She was now nearly fourteen years 
old, and I had known her as a companion anda 
friend for five years. During the last six months 
that I had resided in. the house, we had become 
more intimately acquainted. J joined her in the 
evening in all her pursuits, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Drummond appeared tv take a pleasure in our 
intimacy. I loved herasadear sister. My love 
was based on gratitude. I had never forgotten 
her kindness to me when I first came under her 
father’s roof, and a long acquaintance with the 
sweetness of her disposition had rendered the 
attachment so firm, that I felt that I could have 
died forher. But I never knew the full extent 
of the feeling until now that I was about to 
leave her, perhaps for ever. My heart sunk 
when Mr. Drummond left the room—a bitter 
pang passed over it as the form of Mrs. Drum- 
mond vanished from my sight; but-now was the 
bitterest of all. I felt it, and [remained with 
the handle of the door in my hand, gasping for 
breath—blinded with the tears that coursed 
each. other rapidly down my cheeks. I re- 
mained a minute in this state, when I felt that 
Sarah touched my other listless hand. 


put off my departure. 
trust, Jacob, that the severe lesson yoware now my clothes, and in less than ten minutes after 


ship; butexpect nothing further from me.—|thatI had been treated unjustly. I had buy 


just finished, when the servant interrupted us 


with a message to Sarah, that her mother de. 
well. You may return to the lighter until I can | sired her presence. 


procure you a situation in another craft; for I arms, and bade me farewell. 
consider it my duty to remove you from the in-| her, she hastened to obey her mother, but per- 


fluence of those who have led you astray, and ceiving the money still uponthe table, she point- 
with that old man and his son you shall not re-! ed to it. 


She threw herself into my 
When I released 


* Your money, Jacob.’ 
‘No, Sarah, 1 will not accept it. I would 


have been in my counting-house for some accept of any thing from those who treat me 
months, and you are now about to be thrown kindly, and feel more and more grateful to them; 
upon the world. There is ten pounds for your | but that I will not accept—I cannot, and 
services,’ (and Mr. Drummond laid the money | must not let it be Ieft here. 
not take it.’ 


you 
Say that I could 


Sarah would have remonstrated, but perceiv- 


been laid by until you should be out of your | ing that I was firm, and at the same time, per- 
apprenticeship. 1 consider it my duty still to haps, entering into my feelings, she again bade 
me farewell, and hastened away. 


The reader may easily imagine that I did not 
I hastened to pack up 


Sarah had quitted me, I was on board the 
lighter, with old Tom and his son, who were 
then going to supper. They knew a part of 
what had happened, and I narrated the rest.— 
‘Well,’ replied old Tom, after I had finished 
my story, ‘I don’t know that I have done you 
any harm, Jacob, and I’m sorry that Mr. Drum- 
mond should suppose so. I’m fond of a drop, 
that’s true; but I appeals to you, whether I don’t 
check that boy as much as I can; but then, d’ye 
see, although I preach, I don’t practice, that’s 
the worst of it; and I know I’ve to answer for 
mzking Tom so fond of grog; and though I 
never says any thing about it, I often think to 
myself, that if Tom should chance to be press- 
ed some of these days, and be punished for be- 
ing in liquor, he’ll think of his old father, and 
curse him in hit heart, when he eyes the cat 
flourishing round before it strikes.’ 

‘I’ll curse the cat, father, or the boatswain’s 
mate, or the officer who complained of ‘me, or 
the captain who flogs me, or my own folly, but 
I’ll be hanged if ever Icurse you, who have 
been so kind to me,’ replied Tom, taking his 
father’s hand. 

‘Well, we must hope for the best, my dear 
boy,’ replied old Tom; ‘but, Jacob, you’ve not 
had fair play, that’s sartain. It’s yery true, that 
master did take you as an orphan, and help you 
to an education, but that’s no reason why he 
should take away your free will, and after bind- 
ing you ’prentice to the river, perch you up on 
a high stool, and grind your nose down to a 
desk. Ifso be he was so kind to you only to 
make you a slave, why then there was no kind- 
ness at all, in my opinion; and as for punish- 
ment without hearing what a man has to say in 
his own defence—there’s ne’er a Tartar in the 
sarvice but will allow aman to speak before he 
orders him to strip. I recollect a story about 
that in the sarvice, but I’m in no humour to 
spin a yarn now. Now you see, Jacob, Master 
Drummond had done a great deal for you, and 
now he has undone a great deal. I can’t pre- 
tend to balance the account, but it does appear 
to me, that you don’t owe him much; for what 
thanks is there if you take a vessel in tow, and 
then cast her off, half way, when she most needs 
your assistance? But what hurts me the most, 
is his saying that you shan’t stay in the lighter 
with us; if you had, you should’nt have wanted, 
as long as pay and pension are forthcoming.— 
Never mind Tom, my boy, bring out the bottle 
—hang care, it killed the cat.’ 

The grog did not, however, bring back old 
Tom’s spirits; the evening passed heavily, and 
we retired to our beds at an early hour, as we 
were to drop down tothe schooner early the 
next morning. That night I did not close m 
eyes. Iranover, in my mind, all that had 
passed, and indignation took full possession of 
my soul. My whole life passed in review be- 
fore me. I travelled back to my former days, 
to the time which had been almost obliterated 
from my memory, when I navigated the barge 
with my father. Again was the scene of his 
and my mother’s death presented to my view; 
again I saw him disappear, and the column of 
black smoke ascend to the sky. The Domine, 
the matron, Marables, and Fleming, the scene 
in the cabin—all passed in rapid succession. I 
felt that I had done my duty, and that I had 


| been unjustly treated; my head ached with tu- 


», §Jacob!’ she would have said, but before half 
my name was out, she burst into tears, and sob- | 
bed on my shoulder. My heart was too much 
surcharged not to take the infection—my grief! 
found vent, and I mingled my sobs with those | 
of the affectionate girl. When we were more' 


of that. I bound yeu apprentice to the river, 


‘Very well, sir, 1 shall report vour behaviour 


and you must now follow up your apprentice- 


composed,! recounted,to her all that had passed, 
and one, at least, in the world acknowledged 


multuous and long-suppressed feelin Read- 
er, I stated that when I was first taken in hand 
by Mr. Drummond, that I wasa savage, although 
a docile one, to be reclaimed by kindness, and 
kindness only. You may have been impressed 
at the rapid change which took place in a few 
years; that change was produced by kindness. 
The conduct of Mr. Drummond, of bis amiable 
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wife and daughter, had been all kindness; the 
Domine and the worthy old matron had proved 
equally beneficent. Marables had been kind; 
and although now and then, as in the case of 
the usher at the school, and Fleming on board 
the lighter, | had received injuries, still, these 
were but trifling checks to the uninterrupted 
series of kindness with which I had been treated 
by every body. Thus was my nature rapidly 
changed from a system of kindness assisted by 
education; and had this been followed up, in a 
few years my new character would have been 
firmly established. But the blow was now 
struck, injustice roused up the latent feelings of 
my neture, and when I rose the next morning I 
was changed. I do not mean to say that all that 
precept and education had done for me was 
overthrown, it was so shaken to the base, so 
rent from the summit to the foundation, that, at 
the slightest impulse, in a wrong direction, it 
would have fallen in and left nothing but a mix- 
ed chaos of ruined prospects. If any thing 
could hold it together, it was the kindness and 
affection of Sarah, to which I would again and 
again return in my revolving thoughts, as the 
only and bright star to be discovered in my 
clouded herizon. 

How dangerous, how foolish, how presump- 
tuous, isit in adults to suppose that they can 
read the thoughts and the feelings of those ofa 
tender age! How often has this presumption, 
on their part, been the ruin of a young mind, 
which, if truly estimated and duly fostered, 
would have blossomed and produced good fruit! 
The blush of honest indignation is as dark as the 
blush of guilt—and the paleness of concentra- 
ted courage as marked as that of fear—the firm- 
ness of conscious innocence is but too often 
mistaken as the effrontery of hardened vice— 
and the tears springing from a source of injury, 
the tongue tied from the oppression of a wound- 
ed heart, the trembling and agitation of* the 
little frame convulsed with emotion, have often 
and often been ascribed by prejudging and self 
opinionated witnesses, to the very opposite pas- 
sions to those which have produced them. 
Youth should never be judged harshly, and even 
when judged correctly, should it be in an evil 
course, may always be reclaimed;—those who 
decide otherwise, and leave it to drift about the 
world, have to answer for the cast-away. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 

Mr. Daniel C, Lowber has been appointed 
authorized agent for this publication, and is 
about to proceed on a tour of collection through- 
out the State of New York. Those of our pa- 
trons who are indebted to us, will confer a great 
favour by paying up. The sums they owe are 
comparatively trifles to them individually, but 


in the aggregate, they are of the utmost impor- 
tance to us. 


MISS WHEATLEY. 


sometimes monotonous tones; her tender and suppli- 
cating manner, less bold and powerful, it is true— 
the colouring less strong, but the resemblance ex- 
ceedingly striking; and it was this resemblance 
that struck the audience with surprise, and elicited 
so much applause. Even as an imitation, it requires 
no small portion of genius and taste to come So near 
the admired original.” 


DISTRESSING CASUALTY. 

A very distressing accident occurred in New York 
on Tuesday last, by which two firemen lost their 
lives and several others were severely injured. It 
appears that about half past two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the four story brick store of Messrs. Hay ward, 
Clay & Co., wholesale Druggists, No. 271 Peerl 
street, took fire, and was entirely destroyed. About 
six o’clock, and when the fire was subdued, and 
many of the firemen had withdrawn, engines Nos, 
10 and 13 remained on the ground to ensure safety. 
In the 4th story was stationed Mr. John McBirar, 
foreman of No. 10, and Messrs. Artemas Gower 
and Benjamin Blonk, assistants, with their hose and 
pipe; and in the 1st story, Messrs. Edward Crooker, 
Eugene Undehill, Frederick Ward, and Zophar 
Mills, members of engine No, 13. 


Mr. McBirar, in the fourth story, in casting his 
eyes upwards, observed several bricks falling, and 
being aware that all the interior of the rear had been 
burned away, and the roof much injured, he caution- 
ed his associates of their danger. His words were 
scarcely spoken, when the peak of the gable end of 
the south side of the store, having nothing to sup- 
port it, fell in with a dreadful crash, carrying all the 
floors down into the cellar. 

Mr. McBirar, who was three or four feet from 
the front window, instinctively sprang tothe sill, on 
which he held, thereby saving himself from destruc- 
tion, while Mr. Gower and Mr. Blonk were preci- 
pitated into the second story, among the falling ruins. 
Mr. Gower was completely buried, but with prompt 
assistance was rescued alive. He is, however, very 
much injured, both externally and internally. Mr. 
Blonk was more fortunate; he found himself shielded 
by a Franklin stove, which fell diagonally over him, 
without crushing him. From this situation we saw 
him with some difficulty extricated, and we are hap- 
py to say with comparatively little injury. 

Not so with the gentlemen on the first floor; they 
received the whole contents of all the stories upon 
them, and were dashed into the cellar. Mr. Crooker, 
after remaining in this horrible situation, half an 
hour, was dug out from the ruins, terribly burnt 
and mutilated. Mr. Mills was also taken out much 
hurt. At nine o’clock, Mr. Underhill and Mr. 
Ward remained buried, without any prospect of be- 
ing taken out alive. 


We annex the following additional particulars 
from the Courier & Enquirer of yesterday. 


All hopes of rescuing Mr. Ward and Mr. Under- 
hill alive, were extinguished very shortly after the 
fall. It was apparant to all that they must have 
perished almost instantly. The condition of the 
walls, too, was such as to require that they should 
be propped ‘before the search could be continued 
with any degree of safety. When this had been 
done, and additjonal assistance brought out by rais- 
ing an alarm, the rubbish was removed as fast as the 
heat of the bricks permitted; but it was not until late 
in the afternoon that either of the bodies was found. 
Mr. Underhill was taken out at five, and Mr. Ward, 
about seven o’clock, both so mangled and scorched 
as hardly to be recognized. 

Me. Underhill was about 24 years of age, and be- 
longed to the firm of W. & BE, Underhill, drug- 
gists, No. 15 Peck Ship. Mr. Ward, who was 
about 20 years of sage, wus a clerk of Messrs. Adams 
& Brothors, importers of crockery, No. 248 Pearl 
street. Both of them were unmarvied, and gentle- 
men of the highest respectability. Mr. Crooker 


The New York editors, old and young, are in 
raptures with a little girl, only twelve years of age, 
named Wheatley, who, a few evenings since, played 
Julia, in the Hunchback. The veteran of the Star 
says: ‘*We were quite surprised and gratified at the 
very successful attempt of Miss Wheatley, in the 
character of Julia, in the popular play of the Hunch- 
back—surprised at the exiraordinary talent and 
grace of so young a person, and gratified at seeing 
a little girl, who has been before us, we may say 
from infancy, and the child of worthy and respecta- 
ble parents, developing powers and accomplishments 
which, if properly cultivated, will place her, at no 
distant period, at the head of her profession, and on 
the high road to fame and fortune. It is true that 
her Julia is a close and suecessful imitation of Miss 
Kemble’s; it is an extraordinary one. She has the 
very air and look of that charming actress; the toss 
of her head; her supercilious frown; her keen glance; 
her impassioned gesticulation; the fall of the arm; 
the curve of the neck; her deep pathos; her low, and 


belongs to the firm of Sands and Crooker, Roosevelt 
street, 

‘The street in front of the building, during the 
whole of yesterday, was thronged by an immense 
concourse of people, among whom much animadver- 
sion on the flimsy manner in which the walls had 
been put up, was occasioned by observing that the 
bricks which had fallen, were divested of mortar. 


AN INVENTION. 

. The system of highway robbery is, itappears, now 
carried on in New York by machinery. The Tran- 
script of that city states that a notorious state prison 
convict, named Hawke, was taken to the Police of- 
fice a few mornings since, under the following cir- 
cumstances:—He had been observed loafing and 
idling about the docks for some weeks past without 
any home or honest means of livelihood, and during 
the last week he was observed (with several others) 
to be particularly busy in manufacture of some 
kiad of apparatus which was always concealed on 
the approach of strangers. On Saturday afternoon, 


—his hat fell off, and inside of it was discovered the 
article in question; it was a stout cord made of spun- 
yarn or marline, with an iron thimble attached to one 
end by way of a loop, the other end was rove through 
the thimble, forming a large noose, and the mode of 
using it isto throw it over a person’s shoulders, 
draw it tight round the arms, and fasten it; then rob 
the individual, while thus deprived of the power of 
resistance. ‘The prisoner declared that he had not 
as yet ‘put his machine into operation,” but confess- 
ed that it was his intention to have done so the first 


opportunity. He was committed to Bridewell. 


PHLBOVIONS, 
From the New York Mirror. 7 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 

Or Notes by the Way. 
BY N. P, WILLIS, 

The Maid of Athens—romance and reality—Ameri- 
can benetactions to Greece—a Greek wile and 
Scottish husband—school of Capo d’Istrias—Gre- 
cian disinterestedness—ruins of the most ancient 
temple—beauty of the Grecian landscape—hope | 
for the land of Epaminondas and Aristides. 
Island of Egina..—The “ Maid of Athens,” in 
the very teeth of poetry, has become Mrs. Black 
of Egina! ‘The beautiful ‘Teresa Makri, of whom 
Byron asked back his heart, of whom Moore and 
Hobhouse, and the poet himself, have written so 
much and so passionately, has forgotten the sweet 
burthen of the sweetest of love songs, and taken the 
unromantic name, and followed the unromantic fer- 
tunes of a Scotchman! 
‘The commodore proposed that we should eall up- 
on her on our way to the temple of Jupiter that 
morning. We pulled up to the town in the barge, 
and landed on the handsome pier built by Dr. Howe, 
(who expended thus, most judiciously, a part of the 
provisions sent from our country in his charge, ) and 
finding a Greek in the crowd, who understood a lit- 
tle Italian, we were soon on our way to Mrs, Black’s 
Our guide was a fine, grave looking man of forty, 
with a small cockade on his red cap, which indicated 
that he was, in some way, in the service of the go- 
vernment. He laid his hand on his heart, when I 
asked him if he had known any Americans in Egina. 
**They built this,” said he, pointing to the pier; the 
handsome granite posts of which we were passing at 
the moment. ‘* They gave us bread and meat, and 
clothing, when we should otherwise have perished.” 
it was said with a look and tone that thrilled me. 1 
felt as if the whole debt of sympathy, which Greece 
owes our country, were paid by this One energetic 
expression of gratitude. 

We stopped opposite a small gate, and the Greek 
went in with our cards, It was a small stone house 
of a story and a half, with a rickety flight of wood- 
en steps at the side, and nota blade of grass or sign 
of a flower in court or window. If there had been 
but a geranium in the porch, or a rose-tree by the 
gate, fur description’s sake! 

Mr. Black was out—Mrs. Black waszin. We 
walked up the creaking steps, with a Scotch terrier 
barking and snapping ut our heels, and were met at 
the door by, really, a very pretty woman. She 
smiled as | apologized for our intrusion, and a sad- 
der or a sweeter smile 1 never saw. She said her 
welcome in a few, simple words of Italian, and 1 
thought there were few sweeter voices in the world. 
I asked her, if she had not learned English yet.— 
She coloured, and said **No, signore!” and the deep 
red spot in her cheek faded gradually down, in tints 
a painter would remember. Her husband, she said, 
had wished to learn her language, and would never 
let her spéak English. 1 began to feel a prejudice 
against him. Presently, a boy, of, perhaps, three 
years, came into the room, an ugly, white headed, 
Sceutch-looking little ruffian, thin-lipped and freck- 
led, and my aversion for Mr. Black became quite 
decided. “ Did you uot regret leaving Athens?” 1 
asked. “ Very much Siguore,” with half a sigh; 
**but my husband dislikes Athens.’? Horrid Mr. 
Black! thought L! 

1 wished to ask her of Lord Byron, but I had heard 
ihat the poet’s admiration had occasioned the usual 
scandal attendant on every kind of pre-eminence, and 
her modest and timid manners, while they assured 
me of her purity of heart, made me afraid to venture 

where there was even a possibility of wounding her. 
She sat in a drooping attitude on the coarsely cover- 
ed divan, which occupied three sides of the little 
room, and it was difficult to believe, that any eye but 
her husband’s had ever looked upon her, or that the 
‘wells of her heart” had ever been drawn upon for 
any thing deeper than the simple duties of a wife and 
mother. 

She offered us some sweetmeats, the usual Greek 
compliment to visitors, as we rose to go, and laying 
her hand upon her heart, in the beautital custom of the 
country, requested me to express her thanks to the 
commodore for the honour he had done in calling, 
and to wish him and his family every happiness. A 
servant girl, very shabbily dressed, stood at the side 
door, and we offered her some money, which she 
might have taken unonotieed. She drew herself up 
very coldly, and refused it, as if she thought we had 
quite mistaken her. In a country where gifts of the 
kind are so universal, it spoke well for the pride of 


however, be got drunk aad fell asleep on the wharf 


the family, at least. 


I turned after we had taken Jeave, and made an 
apology to speak to her again; for, in the interest of 
the general impression she had made upon me, I 
had forgotten to notice her dress, and I was not sure 
that I could remember a single feature of her face. 
We had called unexpectedly, of course, and her 
dress was very plain. A red cloth cap bound about 
the temples, with a coloured shawl, whose folds were 
mingled with large braids of dark brown hair, and 
decked with a tassal of blue silk, which fell to her 
left shoulder, formed her head dress. In other res- 
pects she was dressed like an European. She is a 
little above the middle height, slightly and well 
formed, and walks weakly, like most Greek women, 
as if her feet were too small for her weight. Her 
skin is dark and clear, and she has a colour in her 
cheek and lips that looks to me consumptive. Her 
teeth are white and regular, her face oval, and her 
forehead and nose form the straight fine of the Gre- 
cian model—one of the few instances ] have ever seen 
of it. Her eyesare large, and of a soft, liquid hazel, 
and this is her chief beauty. There is that ‘looking 
of the soul through them,” which Byron always de- 
scribed as constituting the loveliness that most moved 
him. 1 made up my mind, as we walked away, that 
she would be a lovely woman any where. Her hore 
rid name, and the unprepossessing circumstances in 
which we found her, had uncharmed, I thought, all 
poetical delusion that would naturally surround her 
as the **Maid of Athens.” We met her as simple 
Mrs. Black, whose Scotch husband’s terrier had wor- 
ried us at the door, and we left her, feeling that the 
poetry which she had called forth from the heart of 
Byron, was her due by every law of loveliness, 

From the house of the maid of Athens we walked 
to the school of Capo d’Istrias. It is a spacious stone 
quadrangle, inclosing acourt handsomely railed and 
gravelled, and furnished with gymnastic apparatus, 
School was out, and perhapsa hundred and fifty boys 
were playing in the area. An_ intelligent-looking 
‘man accompanied us through the museum of anti- 
quities, Where we saw nothing very much worth no- 
ticing, after the collections of Rome, and to. the li- 
brary, where there was a superb bust of Capo d’Is- 
trias, done by a Roman artist. Itis anoble head, 
resembling Washington. 

We bought a large basket of grapes for a few 
cents in returning to the boat, and offered money to 
one or two common men who had been of assistance 
to us, but no ene would receive it. 1 italicise the re- 
mark, because the Greeks are so olteu stigmatized 
as utterly mercenary. 

We pulled along the shore, passing round the point 
on which stands a single fluted column, the only re- 
mains of a magnificent temple of Venus, and, getting 
the wind, hoisted a sail, and ran down the northern 
side of the island five or six miles, till we arrived 
opposite the mountain on which stands the temple 
of Jupiter Panhellenois. The view of it from the 
sea was like that of a temple drawn on the sky. | It 
occupies the very peak of the mountain, and ‘is seen 
many miles on either side by the mariner of the 
Egean. 

A couple of wild-looking, handsome fellows, bare- 
headed and bare-legged, with shirts and trousers 
reaching to the knee, Jay in a small caique under the 
_ shore; and, as we landed, the taller of the two laid 
his hand on his breast, and offered to conduct us to 
the temple. ‘The ascent was about a mile. 

We toiled over ploughed fields, with here and. 
there a cluster of fig-trees, wild patehes of rock and 
briar, and aa occasional wall, aud arrived breathless 
at the tup, where a cool wind met us from the other 
side of the sea with delicious refreshment. , 

We sat down among the ruins of the oldest temple of 
Greece after that of Corinth. Twenty-three noble 
columns still lifted their heads over us, after braving 
the tempests of more than two thousand years. The 
ground about was piled up with magnificent frag- 
ments of marble, preserving, even in their fall, the 
sharp edges of the admirable seulpture of Greece.— 
The Dorie capital, the simple frieze, the well fitted 
frustra, might almost be restored in the perfection 


with which they were left by the last touch of the 
chisel. 


The view hence comprised a classic world.— 
There was Athens! Yhe broad mountain over the 
inteasely blue gulf at our feet was Hymettus, and a 
bright white summit as of a mound between it and 
the sea, glittering brightly in the sun, was the ven- 
rerable pile of temples in the Acropolis. ‘To the 
left, Coriuth was distinguishable over its Isthmus, 
and Megara and Salamis, and following down the 
wavy line of the mountains of Attica, the promontory 
of Suniam, modern Cape Colonna, dropped the ho- 
rizon upon the sea. One might sitout life amid 
these loltily placed ruins,and scarce exhgust in 
thought, the human history that has unrolled withia 
the scope of his eye. 

We passed two or three hours wandering about 
among the broken columns, and gazing away to the 
main and the distant isles, confessing the surpassing 
beauty of Greece. Yet have its mountains scarce a 
green spot, and its vales are treeless and uninhabited, 
and all that constitutes desolation is there; end strange 
as it may seem, you neither miss the verdure, nor 
the people, nor find it desolate. ‘The outiine of 
Greece, in the first place, is the finest in the world. 
The mountains lean down into the vallies, and the 
plains swell up to the mountains, and the islands rise 
from the sea, with a mixture of boldvess awd grace 
altogether peculiar. In the most lonely parts of the 
Egean, where you can see no trace of a human foot, 
it strikes you like a foreign Jand. Then the atmo- 
sphere is its own, and it execeds that of Italy, far. 
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It gives it the look of a landseape seen through a 
faintly tinted glass. Soft blue mists of the most ra- 
rifed and changing shades envelope the mountains 
on the clearest day, and without obscuring the most 
distant points perceptibly, give hill and vale a beauty 
that surpasses that of verdare, | neversaw such ai) as 
I see in Greece. lt has the same effeet on the herbless 
and rocky scenery about us, as a veil over the face of 
a woman. 

The islander who had accompanied us to the tem- 
ple, stood on a fragment of a column, still as a sta- 
tue, looking down upon the sea towards Athens. His 
figure for athletic grace of mould, and his head and 
features, for the expression of manly beauty and 
character, might have been models to Phidias. The 
beautiful and poetical land, of which he inherited 
his share of unparalleled glory, lay around him. 1 
asked myself why it should have become, as it seems 
to be, the despair of the philanthropist. Why should 
its people, who, in the opinon of Childe Harold, are 
‘‘nature’s favourites still,” be branded and abandon- 
ed as irreclaimable rogues, and the source to which 
we owe, even to this day, our highest models of 
taste, be neglected and forgotten? ‘The nine days’ 
enthusiasm tor Greece has died away, and she has 
received a king from a family of despots. But there 
seems to me in her very beauty, and in the still su- 
perior qualities of her children, wherever they have 
room for competition, a promise of resuscitation.— 
The convulsions of Europe may leave her soon to 
herself, and the slipper of the Turk and the band of 
the christian, once lifted fairly from her neck, she 
will rise, aod stand up amid these imperishable tem- 
ples, once more free! 


From the Penny Magazine. 
BATTLE OF CORUNNA—DEATH OF SIR 
JOHN MOORE. 

The 16th of January is the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Corunna, and the death of the gallant Sir John 
Moore. The French invasion of Spain and Portugal 
in the beginning of the year 1808, was one of the 
most unprovoked and indefensible aggressions ever 
perpetrated. ‘The scheme for the conquest and par- 
tition of the latter kingdom is supposed to have been 
arranged in October, 1807, between Bonaparte and 
Godoy, called the Prince of Peace, the infamous 
minion of the Spanish Queen, and her imbecile and 
degraded husband Charles LV. In March, 1808, the 
national spirit of the Spaniards, fired at the weak- 
ness with which their sovereign was surrendering 
the independence of the country into the hands of 
the French Emperor, broke out at Aranjuez and 
Madrid into tumultuous insurrection, and compelled 
Charles to abdicate in tavour of his eldest son, Fer- 
dinand, Prince of Asturias. Soon after this, how- 
ever, Bonaparte contrived to inveigle both Ferdinand 
and his father to Bayonne, in France, where he in- 
duced them in the beginning of May to surrender all 
their claims upon the Spanish crown in favour of 
himself or his nominee; and then, having shut up his 
prisoners, with the other branches of the royal family 
whom he had contrived to get into his hands, in an 
old castle in Champagne, he eaused his brother Jo- 
seph, then King of Naples, to be proclaimed on the 
24th of July the successor to the vacant throne. In 
exchange, he sent his brother-in-law Murat to the 
Neapolitans. Before this, however, the indignation 
of the people of Spain had organized a formidable 


- resistance to the foreign usurper; patriotic associa- 


tions had beenformed in many of the prineipal towns, 
which were under the direction of a presiding junta 
at Seville; and deputies had been despatched from 
Asturia to request the assistance of England, whcre 
they arrived on the 6th of June. The required aid 
was rendered by this country liberally, and as it were 
by acclamation: on the 12th of July Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley set sail from Cork in command of a large 
force; on the 2ist of August he beat the French Ge- 
neral Junot at Vimiera; and on the 30th of the same 
month, by what was called the Convention of Cin- 
tra, the French troops agreed to evacuate Portugal. 
The next expedition despatched to the Peninsula, 
was thet commanded by Sir John Movre. This of- 
ficer, who was the eldest son of Dr. John Moore, the 
well known author of ‘*Zeluco,” and other able 
works, was born at Glasgow on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1761, and had served with distinction in various 
quarters of the globe. He was appointed Command- 
er-in-Chief of the forces in Spain and Portugal on 
the 6th of October. Soon after this he commenced 
his advance into the interior of the Peninsula, in 
which he persevered till he reached Salamanca. — 
The force, however, which he had under his com- 
mand, was utterly insufficient to cope with the gi- 
gantic armament which Napoleon had by this time 
collected to maintain his brother’s throne. 
According to Colonel Napier, Moore had only 
24,000 men to oppose 330,000 of the enemy. In 
these circumstances nothing eould be done by the 
English without the most general and most zealous 
co-operation on the part of the natives. ‘This co- 
operation, or any cordial disposition to afford it, Sir 
John Moore could not perceive to exist; and it mast 
be eonfessed that his situation was extremely diffi- 
cult, embarrassing, and discouraging. Meantime, 
while he was deliberating as to the prudence of eon- 
tinuing his advance, intelligence reached him of an 
important advantage gained by the enemy. This at 
once determined him to commence his retreat to the 
coast, as his only chance of preserving his troops.— 
Accordingly, on the 26th of Deeember, he began 
his route towards Vigo, im the north west corner of 
Spain, but was soon after induced to alter his course 


for the port of Corunna, still farther to the north.— 


This march of two hundred and fifty miles, over a 
country almost without roads, in the depth of winter, 
with an army dispirited and disorganised, and pur- 
sued by superior numbers flushed with recent 
triumph, must ever rank with the ablest military 
achievements of ancient or modern times. It was 
effected amidst terrible privation, suffering, and loss 
of life; but at length, on the 16th of January, 1809, 
about 14,500 of the troops reached the neighbour- 
hood of the place of embarkation, Marshal Soult, 
however, with a body of not less than 20,000 men 
under his command, was elose upon them before 
they could complete their preparations for going on 
board the ships. It was resolved, therefore, to offer 
battle to the enemy. ‘The French made the attack 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, and fora time 
had the advantage; but Moore then ordered an ad- 
vance of a part of his troops, who soon turned the 
tide of the contest. ‘The French were repulsed at 
every point; and the English were allowed to em- 
bark without molestation. But the life of their gal- 
lant commander paid for the victory, “Sir John 
Moore,” says Colonel Napier, ‘while earnestly en- 
gaged in watching the result of the fight about the 
village of Elvina, was struck on the left breast by a 
cannon shot; the shock threw him from his horse 
with violence; he rose again in a sitting posture; his 
countenance unchanged; and his steadfast eye still 
fixed upon the regiments engaged in his front; no 
sigh betrayed a sensation of pain; butin a few mo- 
ments, when he was satistied that the troops were 
gaining ground, his countenance brightened, and he 
suffered himself to be taken to the rear. ‘Then was 
seen the dreadful nature of his hurt; the shoulder 
was Shattered to pieces, the arm was hanging by a 
piece of skin, the ribs over the heart broken and bar- 
ed of flesh, and the muscles of the breast torn ito 
long strips, which were interlaced by their recoil 
trom the dragging of the shot. As the soldiers plac- 
ed him in a bianket his sword got entangled, and the 


officer, who was near, attempted to take it off, but 
the dying man stopped him, saying, ‘lt is as well as 
itis, Lhad rather it should go out of the field with 
me.’ And in that manner, so becoming a soldier, 
Moore was borne from the fight. * * The 
blood fiowed fast, and the torture of his wound in- 
creased; but such was the unshaken firmness of his 
mind, that those about him, judging from the resolu- 
tion of his countenance that his hurt was not mortal, 
expressed ahope of his recovery. Hearing this, he 
louked steadfastly at the injury for a moment, and 
then said, ‘No; 1 feel that to be impossible.’ Seve- 
ral times he caused his attendants to stop and turn 
him round that he might behold the field of battle, 
and when the firing indicated the advance of the 
British, he discovered his satisfaction, and permitted 
the bearers to proceed. Being brought to his lodg- 
ings, the surgeons examined his wound, but there was 
no hope; the pain increased, and he spoke with 
great aifficulty. At intervals he asked if the French 
were beaten, and addressing his old friend Colonel 
Anderson, he said, ‘You know that I always wished 
to die this way.’ Again he asked if the enemy were 
defeated, and being told that they were, he ob- 
served, ‘It is a great satisfaction to me to know 
we have beaten the French.’ His countenance con- 
tinued firm and his thoughts clear; once only, when 
he spoke of his mother, he became agitated. He 
inquired after the safety of his friends and the offi- 
cers of his staff; and he did not evenin this moment 
| forget to recommend those whose merit had given 
them claims to promotion. His strength was failing 
fast, and life was just extinet, when with an unsub- 
dued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness of his pos- 
thumous calumniators, he exclaimed, ‘1 hope the 
people of England will be satisfied. 1 hope my coun- 
try will do me justice.’ The battle was scarcely 
ended when his corpse, wrapped ina military cloak, 
was interred by the officers of his staff in the citadel 
of Corunna. The guns of the enemy paid his tu- 
neral honours, and Soult, with a noble feeling of re- 
spect for his valour, raised a monument to his me- 
mory. 

The death of Sir John Moore has furnished the 
subject of a poem of extraordinary beauty, the au- 
thor was long unknown. = Itis now ascertained to be 
the production of one whose compositions were few, 
and who died young—Wolte. 


*‘Not a drum was heard, not a funeral-note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Nota soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the leotern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around bim. 


Few. and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


| We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That ny and the stranger would tread o’er his 


And we far away on the billow! 


hilt entered the wound. Captain Hardinge, a staff 


Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes apbraid him,— 
But litue he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him, 


But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring; - 
And we heard the distant and random gun 

That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone— 
But we left him alone in his glory!” 


From the New York Mirror. 
A Series of Familiar Letters from Abroad 
BY THEODORE 8S. FAY. 


Last night in Marseilles—the irresistible Blanchis- 
seuse—the Table d°'Hote—the Hospital—astonish- 
ment upon being transformed into aforeigoer, aud 
sentimental reflections on not understanding 
French. 

Wish us joy, my dear M.. we are off to-morrow. 
I write amid a roomful of unpacked and unsealed 
letters. You could not believe what a world of pet- 
ty engagements have accumulated upon me—the 
voiturin, the blanchisseuse, the hotel bill, the pass- 
port, the captain to get a package, the doctor to bid 
me good-by, several friends returning calls, and then 
the waiters are taking every possible occasion to 
thrust their uncommonly respectful heads into the 
room for duonamano,* and the shopkeepers are send- 
ing in some purchases, and | am arranging with a 
kiud friend to have my books and a large trunk for- 
warded by sea, and 1 have left every thing till the 
last moment; and | am writing you this through the 
breaks in a conversation carried on with five or six 
individuals upon different subjects. I[ called the 
washerwoman jest now, ‘‘dear M.,” and I shall very 
probably presently tell you, ‘‘you charge too much 
by the dozen.” 

The washerwoman is acuriosity. A large, stately, 
lady-like personage, dressed off like Queen Eliza- 
beth. She sailed into the room, all curtesies and 
emiability—praised my French—complimented L. 
—smiled with a pretty set of teeth—ran through all 
the tones of her soft French voice—flattered me up 
to the seventh heaven, and cheated me to the utter- 
most limits of endurance. [ would knock her down 
were she a man, and yet she is such a complete lady 
in her manners and appearance, that I paid her bill 
before I knew it; bowed her out, and held a candle 
to light her down stairs. ‘hat she has swindled me 
with my own consent, to my very face, I know, but 
Lhave not yet examined to what precise extent, and 
I shuffle her account off among the irretrievable 
losses of the past. ‘To inspect it now would throw 
me into a fever. 


‘¢ T am afraid to think on what I’ve done, 
Look on’t again—lI dare not.” 


I dined to-day from curiotity, at the Table d’ Hote, 
rashly venturing on the wintry floor in thin shoes,— 
The cold stones were naked, and [ ate with my feet 
raised upon the cross pieces of the chair. All the 
company were seated before any thing was on the 
table. A hint to American housekeepers, prolific 
of hot dinners. Four ladies unknown to me, with 
whom I had breakfasted at a hotel in Albany a few 
days before I sailed, sat opposite. They recognized 
me gradually, and cast gfances of doubt and surprise 
across the table at me during all the dinner, I 
screwed my face to an unconscious gravity, and took- 
ed as much like a Frenchman as 1 possibly could, 
while they whispered and debated among themselves, 
two repelling the idea, and the other two adhering 
to it with stifled vehemence, and me before them as 
an argument in their favour. ‘Chere will always be 
a party in that family ow the subject. I trust it will 
end without bloodshed. A thousand amusing inci- 
dents of this description, render travelling replete 
with pleasurable excitement. 

I have been to-day also to the hospital, a noble 
building in the centre of the old town, and containing 
about five hundred invalids. You pass through the 
spacious high: apartments with that hushed solemn 
feeling, caused by the sight of human wo and death. 
Long rows of beds, foot to foot, present the most 
impressive and melancholy spectacle. Men of every 
possible appearance, and afflicted with nearly all dis- 
eases, lay around, in the various attitudes of pain and 
misery; some sleeping with motionless emaciated 
faces, as if their spirits had already passed; others 
writhing, or groaning, or muttering 4 prayer; a few 
reposed patiently and thoughtfally, and over the bed 
of one, a priest bent to receive the last confession of 
earthly evil ere life ebbed away. The scene was too 
serious for the gaze of idle curiosity. I could not 
but observe, however, with what a business-like air 
the keeper trod through these awful halls, with he 
knew not and eared not what noble and once exulting 
hearts crushed and breaking around. After all, the 
life of a human being is a strangely worthless thing. 
To himself, light—the broad sky—nature—hope— 
the universe; but to those who tread earelessly by 
his grave,a spark extinguished—a blade of grass 
broken—a bubble burst—a sound died away—a sigh 
—a thought—a dream—an echo. Without a reli- 
gious trust in the goodness and power of our Crea- 
tor, what thinking mind could endure a scene like 
this? Youth would sié&en, age would sink, science 
would tremble, and genius recoil aghast. Life woud 
be but a voyage over a dreadful sea with the certain- 
ty in the end of shipwreck and ruin; while religion, 


like the compass, points our way through the hor. 
rors of the stormy deep, 

Have you not always had an odd idea of a foreign. 
er? Even about an Englishman, although speaking 
the same language, there is a certain something pe. 
culiar; but a foreigner from a clime where our yer. 
nacular is unknown, is quite a curiosity, and some. 
times leans toward a caricature, when the picture ig 
wrought up with his broken English. You have 
yourself, too, odd thoughts, sympathies and specula. 
tions concerning him,and you pity him because he 
cannot make himselt understood. My heart always 
warmed toward these people; poor fellows! 

I am not a little perplexed at finding myself sud. 
denly metamorphosed into one of this very class, J 
am now a foreigner, aud all the foreigners are ng. 
‘tives. Jam an oddity, What absurdities may I not 
utter in my social French! It was but the other da 
that [ assured a sensitive French gentleman, that | 
had known one of his friends who had been ajackasg 
in America, instead of a year, (the two words being 
in French nearly the same,) and L asked the waiter 
for a pin, with which to eat my soup. This reminds 
me of a story in which a comely prince is suddenly 
transformed into an inferior animal, and thus brought 
dumb into the presence of his mistress. 

Here are several agreeable women who answer as 
‘‘beauty,” while I figure as ‘the beast.”? I never 
could number myself among those happy fellows 
who shine in company, yet | could always hitherto 
talk fluently enough to break the embarrassment 
of an awkward interview, to incite a witty belle 
to a contest of words, or persuade a taciturn ob- 
server into a metaphysical discussion; but now 
my powers are all ended, and my customary small 
talk resembles money bestowed by some mis- 
chievous fairy, which in my own purse shines 
brightly as gold and silver, but turns to sand the 
moment I attempt to pass it to another. To be 
serious, this ts awkward, and [ mourn over the ill- 
spent days of my boyhood. Oh! for the months and 
years when, under the discipline of a first-rate teach- 
er, who was generally in a first rate passion, I was 
a passive victim of periodical attempts to inoculate 
me with the French. Oh! Perrin’s dialogues, Oh! 
La Fontaine. Oh! Telemaque, where are the relics 
of your worn pages? Wherefore did I (unthinking 
urchin) destroy your irksome leaves with thumb- 
marks and finger-marks, with dog’s ears and scrib- 
bling; yet let all your value lie locked from my sight? 
But who ever dreamed that J should be in France, 
an unregarded, uncomprehended, unappreciated 
creature, with an aproned waiter standing just on the 
fly till I look out the meaning of what I want in the 
dictionary. Who ever thought that Z should volun- 


Ah! my young friends! Happy—happy school-boys! 
whose greatest trouble isnow what will be hereafter 
your greatest desire, the acquisition of knowledge, 
listen to the last (English) words of an unhappy young 
American, who has spent his time in cutting desks 
with jack-knives, chewing india rubber and paper 
balls, and constructing fly-traps, or reading intently 
stories behind his lesson, when he ought to have been 
preparing for the dilemmas of after life; taking no 
pity upon the energetic and fruitless endeavours of 
his instructer, and losing golden moments which ean 
never, never return. He is thus reduced in subse- 
quent years, to resume his. neglected task; to spend 
midnight hours at his once despised themes; to re- 
pent bitterly of his early misdemeanors; to be cheat- 
ed of many a shining dollar, and many a merry hour 
asa penalty. ‘That little Nugent’s Dictionary, how 
1 used to hate it! Oh, injured innocence! it is now 
my guide, my friend, my bosom companion, It lies 
on my table when I write, by my pillow whenI sleep, 
and when I walk, L invariably carry it out in my 
great-coat pocket. 


* The douceur given by guests at the French and 
Italian Hotels, 


FRUITS OF SEDUCTION, 

A very genteel and pretty young girl named Ellen 
Jewett, came before the magistrates a day or two 
since, to lodge a complaint against a young man 
named John Laverty (son of the gentleman of that 
name who is connected with the ae of Laverty & 
Gantley, 173 Pearl street) for abusing and _bratally 
kicking her in the Park theatre on Thursday night. 
She stated that as she was ascending the stairs lead 
ing to the second tier, she droppel, by accident, a 
$10 bill, and while looking for the same, she was 
rudely accosted by Mr. John Laverty, and on her 
requesting him to desist, he abused and kicked her, 
and then taking his friend’s arm, they ran down 
stairs laughing at what they no doubt considered ve- 
ry geatlemanly conduct. An affidavit of the facts 
was taken, and a warrant issued for the apprehen- 
sion of Mr. Laverty, who will have to appear at the 
Sessions to answer the charge. 

In order to convince our readers of the misery re- 
sulting from the villanous artifices of those whose 
sole aim in life seems to be the seduction of a young 
and innocent girl, and then abandon her to the sneers 
and insults of the heartless and despicable, we will 
give a brief sketch of the history of this young girl: 
—She was born in Massachusetts, and losing her 
parents at an early age, was placed in a boarding- 
school a few miles from Boston, at which place she 
was first seen by the son of a respectable merchant 


in Boston, who used to visit the establisment; he 


first engaged her affections, then seduced her, and 


tarily pass confectioners’ shops and pieture-book © 
stores, museums and theatres, and spend money for — 
a French grammar; yet even thus have I done to-day. | 
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afterwards prevail 
Boston, where he 


ed upon her to elope with him to 
kept her concealed for some me 
jiscovered by her friends; when, at 
s ascertained by her 

.d thither, and on his knees entreated her to 
wet his protection, and abandon the society © 
her heartless seducer; she yielded to this request, 


before she as ¢ 
Jast, her retreat wa 


‘nst the betrayer of her innocence. 

The attending the seduction and 
yement evinced such a total want of every thing 
jike an honourable disposition on his gt that he 
was shunned and despised by most of his former 
friends and acquaintances; to avoid the ——— 
storm which he saw would soon burst with ten-fo 
violence on his head, he fled from Boston, tew ae 
whither, and has, we believe, never since 
His unfortunate victim, although kindly treated Dy 
her guardian, was but too soon aware that to — 
her former standing in society was impossible; an 
in order to escape from scenes that only served to 
remind her, with a soul harrowing power, of what 
she was and what she had been, she came to New 
York, alone and unprotected, Here she met witha 
British officer named Burke, a friend of Col. Mor- 
ris’s, and he, one evening, thr ough ignorance, ten- 
dered a counterfeit $3 bili inpayment for some wine 
at a party where she was present; a dispute subse- 
quently occurred between them, and he, in order to 
be revenged, cut to pieces several of her dresses, to 
the value of $100. She lodged a complaint against 
him, and he was brought to the police oflice, where 
Col. Morris testified to his respectability, and proof 
being given that he was ignorant of the bill being 
counterfeit, the complaint was withdrawn on condi-+ 
tion that he paid $100 for the dresses that he had cut. 
This sum was paid, and then the affair ended. El- 
len’s next appearance at the police office was under 
less favourable auspices; she was brought up with 
some ten or twelve other young girls from a house 
that was indicted in Duane street.  iler quiet and 
genteel deportment procured her dismissal on that 
occasion, since when she has, we believe, been a cone 
stant visiter at the Park theatre, where she 1s night- 
ly exposed to insults similar to the one mentioucd 
above. Could her betrayer now see the once fasci- 
nating and innocent inmate of the boarding school 
from which he seduced her, reduced to the condition 
we have described, he would, if human, need no fur- 
ther punishment than the remorse which would then 
gnaw his inmost soul—M. Y. Trans. 
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THE WIFE OF FIVE HUSBANDS. 

John Goins, a negro blacksmith, working in Mon- 
roe street, came into the office yesterday puffing and 
blowing and claiming the protection of the magis- 
trate against the violence of Phebe Ann Seymour, a 
natty little colored woman, twenty years of age, li- 
ving at 47 Ludlow street, who, as he alleged, came 
to his house, abused his wife, and played the very 
d—l. 

Mag.--Phebe, step up. Why do you disturb that 
man? 

Phebe.—’Kase I’m his wife, sure, and he’s mar- 
ried another woman. 

Mag.—Is that so, Goins? 

John.—-W hy, L did marry Phebe once, but then I 
left her *kase she had another husbaud living. 

Phebe—He lies, Sir. My last husband was dead. 

Joha.—Well, the one afore him wasn’t dead. 

Mag.—The one before him! Why, how many 
husbaads has she had? 

John.-—W hy her first one was Henry Fitch; but 
she devil’. him so thathe run away and went to 
sea. 

Phebe.— Well, he died there. 

John.—Not as you know of. 

Mag.—Well, Phebe, who did you marry then? 

Phebe.--Well, den 1 married Jemmy Johnson— 
then I left him kase he had a wife living at Balti- 
more, 

John--Then she married Jo Green, directly after. 

Mag.—That’s the third—-well, what became of Jo 
Green? 

Phebe.—Well, I guess he’s dead, for he went 
away one Sunday, and I never seed him agin. 

Mag.—Well, who did you mary next? 

Phebe.—Well, den, I did’nt marry nobody, but 
Jerry Barnes married me. 

Mag. What became of Jerry Barnes? 

Phebe.--Why, I guess he died in the Cholera. 

Mag.—Oh, you only guess so—and then when 
you guess’d he was dead, you married-- 

Phebe.—This here loafer, and now he’s. married; 
the 16th of May was a year, he broke my finger—he 
grabbed hold of me, and boughta cowskin, and beat 
me black and blue. 
_ John.--But you broke my head with the and- 
irons. 

Phebe.--So I did, kase 
b—h. 

John,--Well, please Judge, she has always been 
breaking and disturbing me—she’s devilled me 
that I can’t live with her any how. | 

Mag.—And so you thought you’d try another! 
How many times have you been married? 

John.--This here woman made three, and then I 
was forced to get another after her. My first wife, 
Ann Connoway, died; my second rah away from me, 
Then after | married Phebe and found she had so 
many husbands living, I married Ellen Fields, about 
six weeks ago, 

Mag.—Well, you had better go and live peace- 
ably apart from each other, for if you don’t I shall 


you called me a nigger 


Phebe.—Then I'll go and marry somebody else, 
out of spite, if I can’t have him. 
And with this philosophic resolution, followed by 


her last lover, she jeft the office. 


Most people think one help-mate quite enough, 


f | But this bright couple laugh’d at all such stuff; 
The gay Lothario took t’ himself three wives: 


| legal proceedings were immediately instituted | And virtuous madam, with four husbands strives 
antl 


l'o please herself; but still was not content, 


And left the place on UVother wedding bent; 

Th’ affair was altogether black for manand MAID— 
That last word’s a misnomer, I’m afraid, 

And should be changed to MaTRON,—be it so; 
They both were black enough, from top to toe. 


FEMALE SOCIETY.—BY JOHN RANDOLPH. 
To a young man nothing is so important as a spi- 


rit of devotion (next to his Creator) to some virtu- 
ous and amiable woman, whose image may occupy 
his heart, and guard it from the pollution which be- 


sets iton all sides, Nevertheless, I trust that your 


fondness for the company of the ladies may not 
rob you of the time which ought to be devoted to 
reading and meditating on your profession; and, 
above all, that it may not acquire for you the repu- 
tation of Dangler—in itself bordering on the con- 
temptible, 

fessional character. 
might have no objection to employing such a one at 
the bar, would, perhaps, be shy of introducing him 
as a practitioner in his family, in case he should have 
a pretty daughter, or sister, or niece; although all 
experience shows that, of all male animals, the 
Dangler is the most harmless to the ladies, who 
quickly learn, with the intuitive sagacity of the sex, 
to make a convenience of him, while he serves for a 
butt also, 


seriously detrimental to your pro- 
A cautious old Squarctoes, who 


LOVE—BY E. L. BULWER, 
How bright and beautiful is love in its hour of 


purity and innosence—how mysteriously does it 
ethereatize every feeling, and concentrate every | 


wild and bewildering impulse of the heart. Love, 


holy and mysterious love—it is the garland spring of 


life—the dream of the heart—the impassioned poetry 


of nature—its song is heard in the rude and unvisit- 


ed solitude of the tar forest, and the tbronged haunts 
of busy life—it embellishes with its flames the un- 
pretending cot of the peasant and the gorgeous pa- 
lace of the monarch—fiashes its holy gleam of light 
upon the mute page of the solitary student and upon 
the measured track of the lonely wanderer—hovers 
about the imperiled bark of the storm beaten mari- 
ner—enfeebles the darkly bending wing of the mut- 
tering tempest, and imparts additional splendor to 
the beacon that burns ** on the far distant ashore.” 

Love! it is the mystic and unseen spell that har- 
monizes and ** soothes unbidden” the wild and rug- 
ged tendencies of human nature—that lingers about 
the sanctity of the domestic hearth—the worshipped 
deity of the penetralia, and unites in firmer union 
the affections of social and religious society, gathers 
verdant freshness around the guarded cradle of help- 
less infancy, and steals in miooulight darkness upoa 
the yielding heart of despairing age—it hushes into 
reposing calmness the chafed and bruised and un- 
resting spirit of sorrow, and bears it from the ex- 
isting and anticipated evils of life, to its own bright 
and sheltering bower of repose—transforms into a 
generous devotion the exacting desires of vulgar in- 
terest and sordid avarice, and melts into a tearful 
compassion the ice of insensibility. 

The image which holy and undecaying love has 
once portraitured on the deep shrine of the heart, 
will not vanish like lineaments which childhood’s 
fingers in idle moments may have traced upon the 
sand—that image will remain there unbroken and 
upmarked—it will burn on undefaced in its beauty 
and undiminished in its lustre, amid the quick rush 
of the winds and the warring of the tempest cloud— 
and when the wavering ** star of our fate seems de- 
clining,” the bowed and bewildered spirit, like the 
trembling dove of the patriarchs, will meet its home 
avd its refuge in that hallowed fane where love 
presides as high priestess of its sanctuary and con- 
secrates to unbending truth the offered vows of her 
votaries, 

CHOICE OF A WIFE—BY JOHN RANDOLPH. 

Rely upon it, that to love a woman as ‘a mistress,’ 
although a delicious delirium, an intoxication far 
surpassing that of Champaigne, is altogether unes- 
sential, nay, pernicious, in the choice of a wife; which 
aman ought to set about inhis sober senses—choos- 
ing her, as Mrs. Primrose did her wedding gown, 
for ‘qualities that wear well.’ lam well persuaded 
that few love-matches are happy ones. One thing, 
at least, is true, that if matrimony has its cares, ce- 
libacy bas no pleasures. A Newton, or a mere 
scholar, may find employment in study; a man o 
literary taste can eceive in books a powerful auxili- 
ary; buta man must have a bosom friend, and chil- 
dren around him, to cherish and support the dreari- 
ness of oldage. Do you remember A. V.? He 
could neither read nor think; any wife, even a scold- 
ing one, would have been a blessing to that poor 
man. After all, ‘suitability’ is the true foundation 
for marriage. Ifthe parties be suited to one ano- 
ther, if age, situation in life, (a man, indeed, may 
descend, where all else is fitting, ) temper and con- 
stitution, these are the ingredients of a happy mar- 
riage—or, at least,a convenient one—which is all 


commit you both to Bridewell, 


that people of experience expect. 


MAXIMS—BY GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


Treat with men at fit times about business, and 
whisper not in the company of others. 

Make no comparisons: and if any of the company 
be commended for any brave act of virtue, commend 
not another for the same, 

Be not apt to relate news, if you know not the 
truth thereof. In discoursing of things you have 
heard, name not your author always. A secret dis- 
cover not. 

Be not curious to know the affairs of others, nei- 
ther approach to those that speak in private. 

Uncertake not what you cannot perform; but be 
caretul to keep your promise. ; 

When you deliver a matter, do it without passion 
and discretion, however mean the person may be you 
do it to. 

W hen your superiors talk to any body, hear them, 
nor neither speak nor laugh. 

In disputes be not so desirous to overcome as not 
to give liberty to each one to deliver his opinion, and 
submit to the judgment of the major part, especially 
if they are judges of the dispute. 

Be not tedious in discourse, make not many di- 
gressions, nor repeat olten the same matter of dis- 
course. 

Speak no evil of the absent, for it is unjust, 

Make show of taking great delight in your 
victuals, feed not with greedimess, cut your bread 
with a knife, lean not on the table, neither find fault 
with what you eat, 

Be not angry at table whatever happens, and if you 
have reason to be so, show it not; put ona cheerful 
countenance, especially if there be strangers, for 
good humour makes one dish a feast. 

Set not yourself at the upper end of the table, but 
if it be your due, or the master of the house will 
have it so, contend not, lest you should trouble the 
company. 

W hen you speak of God or his attributes, let it be 
seriously in reverence and honour, aud obey your na- 
tural parents although they be poor. 

Let your recreations be mantul not sinful. 

Labour to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience, 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 

Instinct of Spiders—\t has been observed that 
some spiders with an instinctive sagacity, select, as 
the greatest security from disturburance, the lids of 
the poor boxes in churches.—Dr Miitchell’s Lecture 
on Vegetable and Animal Life. 

Parochial History.—la Germany there exists in 
every Village a huge volume, either deposited iu the 
chureh, or in charge of an officer called the Schald- 
heisz, in which the history ef every castle, town or 
object of importance, is carefully preserved, ‘and 
open alike to inhabitants and to strangers, 

Queen Elizabeth.—I\n her evasive auswers to the 
Commons, in repiy to their petitions to her Majesty 
to marry, she has employed an energetic word. 
**Were 1 to tell you that L did not mean to marry, | 
might say less than IL did intend; and were I to tell 
you that 1 do mean to marry, | might say more than it 
is proper for you to know; therelore 1 give you an 
answer, Answerless!?—L Israck. 

Efficient benevolence ‘s action: it supposes the 
existence of good which is susceptible of increase, or 
of evil susceptible of being lessened or removed. 
The life painted by the poets of Elysium, where 
every ian is suificient to himself, must be dull and 
dreary indeed. It must be intolerable—it must be 
pure selfishness, disassociated from benevolence, 
‘lake the elements of pleasure away, and of what 
is left behind you may make happiness when you 
can make a palace out of smoke and moonshine.— 
Bentham’s Deontolozy. 

Emulation Extinguished by Perfection.—Per- 
haps it may not be for the advantage cf any nation to 
have the arts imported from their neighbours in too 
great perfection. This extinguishes emulation, and 
sinks the ardour of the generous youth. So many 
models of Italian painting brought into England, in- 
steal of exciting cur artists, is the cause of their 
small progress in the noble art. The same, per- 
haps, was the case with Rome, when it received the 
arts from Greece.—Hume’s Essays. 

For the great inconvenience ofa bald pate, our 
ancestors found a very simple remedy; it consisted 
of garden snails, taken trom their shell, and pound- 
ed together with horse leeches, bees, wasps, and 
some salt. ‘These ingredients were mixed up, put 
into a hot-bed for eight days, and then smeared 
over the bald head, on which they soon brought an 
ample harvest of hair. When the reverse of this 
process was required, as in the case ofa lady whose 
hair grew too low on her neck, the rebel growth 
was soon dispersed by the application of the follows 
ing lotion:—Take twenty green frogs and a pint of 
wine, put both into a pot, which keep forty days in 
the sun: the residue is the lotion. — The Doctor. 

Aristocratic Objection to Reform.—** Well, I 
must say,” said Mrs, Neville, ‘that 1 am no admir- 
er of orators. The pleasantest men in town never 
speak in the house. I wish they would all follow 
their example. Society would be much more agreea- 
ble. I never shall recover this ¢riste season, | real- 
ly must say that I think it was very ungentlemanlike 
in Lord Grey bringing forward any measure which 
he was not sure to carry atonce. I declare that I 
found myself oneday ata dinner party without a 
single man but old gouty Lord ——,and he was 
complaining the whole time that he could not get 


down to the house.”—.4 year at Hartlebury. 


The Plant Physician.—It is stated in the Irish 

Gardeners’ Magazine, not only that decoctions, or 
the leaves dried and powdered, of the common 
camomile, Anthemes nobilis, will destroy insects, 
but that nothing contributes so much to the health 
of a garden as a number of camomile plants dispers- 
ed through it. No green house or hot house should 
be without camomile in a green or ina dried state; 
either the stalks or flowers willanswer. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that if a plant is drooping and apparently 
dying, in nine eases out of ten it will recover, if you 
place a plant of camomile near it. 
_ Acertain Bishop had a mistress; and an affair of 
importance calling him to the metropolis, he tore 
himselt from his fair one, who, dissolved in tears, 
vowed immutable constancy, . After an absence of 
seven days the prelate hastened back to his charmer, 
but found himself supplanted by a young nobleman 
of the neighbourhood. In the bosom of a friend 
the rev. lover pour forth his sighs and tears.— 
“ Perfidious woman,” exclaimed he, “ an absence 
of seven days sufficed to make her violate the most 
solemn vows!” ‘* My Lord,” replied the confidant, 
**Thisis one of the natural evils of non-residence.”?: 

Flying Fish. —This fish has many enemies in both 
elements, rapacious fishes and birds of prey. Our 
mate told us that he once saw a man-of-war eagle— 
an albatross (diamedea exulans)—pounce downward 
upon a flying fish, while at the same instant a thun- 
ny, or albicore, sprang from below to seize it.— 
Neither seemed to see the other, and so eagerly did 
they aim at their common prey, that the thunny‘s 
head bolted into the open beak of the albatross. The 
atter struggled hard to carry off its unexpected 
prize, which, however, proved too weighty, and fell 
back into the water. Meanwhile the flying-fish es- 
caped with life from both the deaths that threatened. 
—T'yerman and Bennet’s Missionary Travels. 

ot Yet.---The waters rose higher and higher, 
and yet there was no hope for the village, exeept by 
opening the dike which protected the park, and 
abandoning all its partridges, and hares, and stags 
to the fury of the waves. The tenantry stood en- 
treating their landlord. “Not yet,” was his answer. 
The danger increased, and the people knelt down 
before him and cried, ‘*We shall all perish with oar 
wives and our children, unless you permit the dike 
to be cut open.” Bat the. landlord loved the beasts 
in the park, and the people in the village he knew 
not. Their prayer, therefore, appeared to him a 
guilty indifference to the preservation of his park, 
and their kneeling before him a reprehensible im- 
portunity. He shook his head and said angrily, 
** Not yet;” and once more, “ Not yet” was en his 
lips, when the dike broke, and the waters filled the 
park and swallowed up both beast and man. 

Pesta'ozzi. 


The Marquis of Granby and Hayman the Paint- 
er.—Hay man, who has been called a reguiar painter 
of history, had much resemblance to the elegance of 
Jack Ellis; he was accustomed to speak of the pro- 
ductions of his art in terms that no decent person 
would now make use of, it has been said that he, 
like Jack Ellis, was a hero of the fist; that the heroic 
Marquis of Granby, who was fond of the same 
amusement, when he went to sit to Hayman for his 
portrait, insisted upon having a set-to with the 
artist before he began his work; the proposal was 
agreed to and carried into effect immediately.— 
They began ina. good humour, but as_ the fighting 
gloves had not then been invented, a clumsy blow 
from one roused the anger of the other; they set-to 
in earnest, when cross-buttocks, and other scientific 
mancuvres, upset the easel as well as the combat- 
ants; the noise made by the fall alarraed Hayman’s 
wife, she burst intothe room and found the peer 
and the painter on the floor grappling each other 
like enraged bears, each striving to keep the other 
down, while himself got upon his legs. She parted 
the combatants, and when they had re<adjusted their 
dresses, Hayman proceeded to complete the portrait 
of his antagonist. The shilling Magazine. 

Singular Cases of Inability to Distinguish Coe 
lours.—Mr. Harris, a shoemaker at Allouby, was 
unable from infancy to distinguish the cherries of a 
cherry-tree from its leaves, in so far as colour was 
concerned. ‘I'wo of his brothers were equally de« 
fective in this respect, and always mistook orange 
for grass green, and light green for yellow. Har- 
ris himselt could only distinguish black trom white, 
Mr. Scott, who describes his own case in the **Phi- 
losopical ‘T'ransactions,” mistook pink fora pale blue, 
and afull red for a full green All kinds of yellows 
and blues, except sky blue, he could discern with 
great nicety. His father, his maternal uncle, one of 
his sisters, and her two sons, had all the same de- 
fect. A tailor at Plymouth, whose case is described 
by Mr. Harvey, regarded the solar spectrum as con- 
sisting only of yellow and light blue; and he could 
distinguish with certainty only yellow, white, and 

reen. He regarded indigo and Prussian blue as 
lack. —T'reatise on Optics, by Dr. Brewster.— 
( Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XIX.) : 


Mr. Thomas Marshall, who was wounded on the 
hand last week on the Common, by the premature 
explosion ofa piece of artillery belonging to the 
Newburyport Artillery Company, has been compel- 
led to submit to the ration of amputation of his 
right arm at the Hospital in this city. [We have 
since learned that Mr. Marshall died about 6 o’clock 
on Satarday afternoon. His remains were carried 
to Newburyport the same evening. His age was 
about 27 years.]— Balt, Gaz. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


National Troop.—This néw and splendid Troop 
of Horse onder i command of Col. Jos. S. Riley, . 
intend leaving the city on Thursday afternoon the 
3d inst. for Norristown, via Chesnut-Hill, where 
they will quarter for the night. From thence they 
will mareh into Norristown early on the morning 
of the 4th, where they intend celebrating the 58th 
anniversary of the Independence of the United 
States. This troop is one of the finest in the State, 


and never pardes without exciting general admira- 
tion by the elegance of its equipments and the ex- 
cellence of its discipline. 


Select Poetry. 


THE POLISH CHILDREN. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


Forth went they from their father land, 
A fallen and fettered race, 

To find upon a distant strand, 
Their dark abiding place. 

Forth went they—not as freemen go 
With firm and fearless eye; 

But with the bowed down mein of woe 
As men go forth to die. : 


The aged in their silver hair; 
The young in manhood’s might; 
The mother with her infant care; 
The child in wild affright— 
Forth went they all—a pallid band 
With many an anguished start; 
The chain lay heavy on their hand, 
But heavier on their heart! * 


No sounds disturbed the desert air, 
Save those of bitter wo, 

Save when at times re-echoed there _ 
The curses of the foe. 

When hark! another cry pealed out— 
A cry of idiot glee, 

Answered and brightened by the shout 
Of the fierce soldiery. 


2T was childhood’s voice—but ah! how wild! 

How demon-like its swell! 
~The mother shrieked to hear her child 

Give forth that soulless yell! 

And fathers wrung their fettered hands 
Beneath their maddening woe; 

Whilst strouted out those infant bands, 
The chorus of a foe. 


And curses deep and low were said, 
‘Whose murmur reached to heaven! 

And sighs were heaved, and tears were shed, 
And women’s hearts were riven; _ 

While all forgetful of their woes, 
The children onward trod, 

- And sang—and their young voices rose, 

A vengeance cry to God, 


. From the London Literary Gazette, of April 19. 
The Voice of the Waves. 
(Written near the scene of a recent Shipwreck.) 


Answer, ye chimimg waves, 
That now in sunshine sweep: 
- Speak to me from thy hidden caves, 
Voice of the solemn deep! 


Hath man’s Jone spirit here 
With storms in battle striven? 
Where all is now so calmly clear, 
Hath anguish cried to heaven? 


Then the sea’s voice arose, 
Like an earthquake’s under tone— 
*¢ Mortal, the strife of human woes 
Where hath not nature known? 


Here to the quivering mast 
Despair eath wildly clung: 
The shriek upon the wind hath past, 
The midnight sky hath rung. 


And the youthful and the brave ~ 
With their beauty and renown, 

Tothe hollow chambers of the wave 
In darkness have gone down. 


They have vanished from their place, ~ 

Let their homes and hearth make moan! 
Bot the rolling waters keep no (race 

Of pang or conflict gone.” 
Alas! thou haughty deep! 

The strong, the sounding far! 
My heart belore thee dies.—I w 

o think on what we are! 

To think thatso wepass, 

Hign hope, and thought, and mind, 
E’en as the breath stain from the glass, » 

Leaving no sigh behind! 
Saw’st thou nought else thou main, - 
t Thou and sky— 
Nonght, save the struggle, brief and vain, 

The parting agony? 


¥ 


And the sea’s voice replied— 

“ Here nobler things have been! 
Power with the valiant when they died, 
To sanetify the scene: 


Courage, in fragile form, 

Faith, trusting to the last, ‘ 

Prayer, breathing heavenwards through the storm, 
But all alike have passed.” 


Sound on, thou haughty sea! 

These have not passed in vain; 

My soul awakes, my hope spring free 
On victor wings again. 


Thou, from thine empire driven, 

May’st vanish with thy powers: 

But, by the hearts that here have striven, 
A lofter doom is ours: 


[From McDonald Ciarke’s unpublished Poetry. } 
THIRTY-SIX, 


Written on my 36th Birth-Day—June 18th, 1854. 


_ This withering brow, and whitening hair, 
These eyes, no longer bright with hopes, 
These wishes, weak as nature’s are— e 
Where the smooth track to perdition slopes, 
In the dusk of virtue’s clouded light, — 
~ Warn me to set life’s watch aright. 


For it, as yet, has always been, 
Many wild hours ahead of time, 
Whilst passions, early ripe for sin, 

Longing to taste the lips of crime : 
Should have sick’ned, long since, with disgust, 
And wept cool this too fervid dust. 


Oh, when I think of wasted years— 
Of what I might, ere this, have been, 
My eyes brim o’er with flooding tears, 
That quench not the deep fires of sin, 
Which yet within my bosom blaze, 
As fiercely, as in former days. 


The burning freshet of my blood, 

Still overflows the banks of thought, 
And feelings, in impetuous flood, 

Make me think earthlier than I ought— 
Sweeping away each purer aim, ‘ 
Till memory hides her head in shame. 

My soul must struggle with desire, 

And hold forbidden pleasure down— 
Tears must abate the body’s fire, 

And blot out what [ blush to own; 
Whilst thoughts, I dare not fight, I flee, 
For Hell has still her eyes on me. 


God of the sinner, on my knee, 
I pray thee to uphold my heart, 
And when those tempting eyes I see, 
Let thy good angels take my part, 
And keep my soul and body pare; 
For sin is very strong, I’m sure.. 


Yes, let me set life’s watch aright, 
For half my earthly days are fled, | 
And on my name there isa blight, 
That even, when my mouldering head 
Is laid down in its last dark sleep, 
Will make the few that love me, weep. 
From the London Metropolitan Magazine. 


Lines to her who can understand them. 
AIK—“To ladies’ eyes a round, boy.” 


BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 


The song that o’er me hovered 
In summer’s hour, in summer’s hour, 
To-day with joy has covered 
My winter bower, my winter bower. 
Blest be the lips that breathe it, 
As mine have been, as mine have been, 
hen pressed, in dreams, beneath it, 
To hers unseen, tohers unseen, 
And may her heart, wherever _ 
Its hope may be, its hope may be, 
Beat happily, though never ° 
To beat for me, to beat for me, 


Is she a spirit, given 

One hour to earth, one hour to earth, 
‘To bring me dreams from heaven, 

Her place of birth, her place of birth? 
Or minstrel maiden, hidden 

Like cloistered nun, like cloistered nam, 
A bud, a flower, forbidden 

‘Yo air and sun, to air and sun? 
For had | power to summon 


With harp divine, with harp divine, 
' The angel, or the woman, 
The last were mine, the last were mine. 


If earth-born beauty’s fingers 
Awaked the lay, awaked the lay, 
Where echoed music lingers 
Around my way, around my way; 
Where smiles the hearth she blesses 
With voice and eye with voice and eye, 
Where binds the night, her tresses, 
Whea sleep is nigh, when sleep is nigh? 
} Is fashion’s bieak cold mountain 
Her bosom’s throne, her bosom’s throne? 
Or love’s green vale and fountain, 
With one alone, with one alone? 


‘Why ask? why seek treasure, 
_ _, Like her I sing, like her I sing? 
Her name nor pain nor pleasure 
To me should bring, to me should bring. 


Love must not grieve or gladden 
My thoughts of snow, my thoughts of snow, 
ae woman soothe or sadden 
y path below, my path below. 
hy a worldlier altar 
ve knelt too long, I’ve knelt too 
And if my footsteps falter, ones 
*Tis but in song, ’tis but in song, 


Nor would I break the vision 

Young faneies frame, young fancies frame, 
That lights with stars elysian, 

A poet’s name, a poet’s name; | 
For she, whose gentle spirit 

Such dreams sublime, such dreams sublime, 
Gives hues they do not nrerit 

To sons of rhyme, to. sons of rhyme. 
But place the proudest near her, 

Whate’er his pen, whate’er his pen, 
She’ll say, (be mute who hear her,) 

“Mere mortal men, mere mortal men!” 


Yet though unseen, unseeing, 

We meet and part, we meet and part, 
Be still my worshipped being, 

In mind and heart, in mind and heart, 
And bid thy song that found me— 

My minstrel maid, my minstrel majd! 
Be winter’s sunbeams round me, 

And summer’s shade, and summer’s shade, 
I could not gaze upon thee, 

And dare thy spell, and dare thy spell, 
And when a happier won thee, 

Thus bid farewell, thus bid farewell. 


MEMORY.—Rry L. Ei 


| It is fadingaround me, that shadowy splendour 


That haunts the red twilight, the vague and the 
vain; 
Those warm clouds their fugitive blush must sur- 
render, 

And coleurless melt in the dim air again. 


They will leave no remembrance to tell of the 
glory 

Dissolving at sunset away in the west; 

They are gone, and the page of the air has no 
story ‘ 

Recalling the beauty with which it was blest. 


And thus with our memory—too light are its traces 
Of joy or of sorrow experienced of yore; 

The shadow of life each soft colour effaces, | 

And the past has one sorrowing echo—no more! 


Ah! childhood was lovely: but what of its hours, 
The beige and the buoyant, what relics have 
they! 

1 cannot repaint the green leaves, the glad flowers, 
That once made the beauty of earth and of day. 


[ well can recall the old lime-trees hung o’er me, 
The Sanh cage the pale blossoms thick o’er each 
ough; 
But the dreams of my future, that brightened be- 
fore.me, 
What were they? I caunot remember them now. 
And youth has no chronicle left of its dreaming, 
} When hope, the sweet alchemist, ruled; and we 
took 
The future on trust, and the present on seeming, 
’ And each old deceit wore a bright and glad look. 


Methinks it would make the dark actual less dreary, 

| Could we call back the feelings we formerly 
knew; 

The path where we loiter for flowers is less weary 

-Than that which speeds on, the goal only in view. 

The heart spends its treasure at once; we should 
cherish P | 

| The thought of our feelings, so live them again; 

Too early the bright tints of phantasy perish 

Aud too soon the gilding is worn from life’s chain. 


Vain, vain, this desire for the past! to remember 
Is not to recall:—would to Heaven that it were! 
The second green leaf that may shoot in November 

Is but a pale mockery of what was so fair. 


The hope that betrayed, and the'love that deceived 


us, 
Could we. live did. they keep their first early re- 
grets! 
Amid all of which Time in its course has bereaved 
us 
Well the heart may rejoice in how much it for- 
gets! 


MARRIED. 

At Trenton, N, J. on Wednesday, 25th inst. by the Rev. 
Theophilus Harris, SAMUEL J. HENDERSON, of this 
city, to MARY P. daughter of the late Joshua Wright, 

On Thursday morning, 12th inst. by the Rev. G. T. Be- 
dell, D. D. the Rev. JOHN. M, DICKEY, to SARAH EM- 
LEN, daughter of the late John Elliott Cresson 

On the 2ist instaft, by the Rev. Mr. Winchester, Dr. 
SAMUEL J, RODMAN, of Ohio, to Miss SARAH A. 
OWENS, of this city. , ‘ 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev. T.. J. Kitts, Mr. JOSEPH 
C. PARHAM, to Miss DEBORAH M. STIMBLE, all of 
the Northern Liberties. ; 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. John Uhambers, Mr. JOS. 
KIME, to Miss ANN E. HANNINGS, both of this city. 

On the Ist. inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. JOHN 
FOOT, to Miss MARGARET GOLDAY, all of this city. 

On the 9th instant, by the Kev. John Chambers. Mr. 
PATRICK TAGGART, to Miss MARY PARK HARREN, 
ali of this city. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. WM. 
TRADLY, to Miss ELIZA DUFFEE, both of this city. 

On the 19th instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 


ROBERT MATHEYS, to Miss SARAH ANN OWRAM, 
both of this city. | 


On the 19th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. Wy 
R. WEST, to Miss LYDIA C. BIG ALOW, allof this city 

On Thursday morning, 26th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Brant 
ley, Mr. THOS. TUSTIN, te Miss SARAH ANN, daugh 
ter of the late Richard Yard ey, Esq. all ot this city. 

On the 24th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Porter, Mr. Wy. 
ELLWELL, to Miss ISABELLA ARMSTRONG, both of 
this city. 

On the 22d inst. by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, WM. T. 
DEBREE, to AMELIA D. BROWN, both of this city, 

On Thursday morning, 26th inst. by the Rev. Joseph 
Holdich, GEORGE EARP, to ANN, daughter of the late 
Benjamin Tucker. 

On Thursd iy, by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr. ROBERT 
EMMET CONNOR, to Miss RACHEL LOGIN. 

On Tuesday evening 24th inst. by the Rev. 8. C. Brine. 
kle, Mr. THOMAS STOVELL, of the District of Spring 
Garden, to Matilda, daughter of Charles White, Esq. ot 
the City. 

On the 25th June, 1834, by Alderman Ash, JOHN 
HALL, of the city of New York, to MATILDA WAT. 
KINS, of the same place, 

In Deposit, Del. Co. N. Y. on Monday evening, ‘the I6th 
June inst. by the Rev, Mr. Frederick, Mr. HORACE MY. 
GATT. of Chenango Co. N. Y. to Miss HARRIET 
CRANDELL, of the former place. 

On she 29th ult. by the Rev, John Chambers, Mr. JOHN 
F. SPECK, of this city, to Miss SAVANAH ROBERTS, 
of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev. Jolin Chambers, Mr. ELI 
MULFORD, to Miss ANN COOK, all of this city. 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Thos. Neall, Mr. SAMUEL 
SCOTT, to Miss ELIZA ANN FISHER, all of Philadel- 

hia. 
. On the 26th ult. by the same, Mr. WILLIAM SIPS, to 
Miss MATILDA HARRIES, all of Philadelphia. 

On the evening of the 22d ult. by the Rev. Geo. Chand. 
ler, Mr. JOSEPH STARNE, to Miss GRACE WOOD, 
both of the Nogthern Liberties 

On the evening of the 25th ultimo, by the same, Mr. 
ARCHIBALD M'CLURE, of Waterford, Gloucester coun- 
ty, N. J.to M ss FANNY P. MOOD, of Kensington. 

On the evening of the 25th ultimo, by the same, Mr. 
SAMUEL DAVIS, to Miss CHRISTIANA FAUNCE, all 
of Kensington. 

On the 28th ult. by Alderman Ash,GEO. MEGRAW 
of Sadsbury township, Chester county,toSARAM RE 
BECCA MOORE, of the same place. 


DIED 


On third day evening, of pulmonary consumption, 


‘| PRISCILLA, daughter of Thomas Parry, in the 29th year 


of her age. 


Caleb F’, Ciarke, aged 2 years, 5 months and 3 days. 

On Wednesday morning, after a short iliness, DELIA, 
ay of the late Gideon Fairman, Esq. in the 54th year of 

er age. 

On Monday, 23d inst. SARAH ANN CUMMINS, daugh- 
ter of Wm. Cummins, aged 6 months. 

In Havana, on the 10thinst GEORGE HAGEDORN, 
in the 25th year of his age, after a short but severe attack 
of yellow fever. 

On the 21st inst, after a long and violent bilious attack, 
inthe 40th year of her age, Mrs. ELIZA WORTHLNG- 
TON, wife of the Hon. W. G. D. Worthington, and only 
daughter of Com. James Chayter. 

On the20th inst. at Burlington, N. J., after a lingering 
and painfuliiiness, Mrs. ANN WHARTON, relict of the 
late Rev, Charles Henry Wharton. 

At New York, on Monday morning, JOHN A. HEN- 
DRY, M. D. aged 53 years. 

On the 2ist inst. at Columbia, Lancaster county, CHAS. 
HUMPHREYS, infant son of Wm. Carlisle, Jr. of this 
city, aged 6 months, 

On ‘Thursday, 26th inst. in the 42d year of her age, Mrs. 
FULLER, consort of Barnard Fuller. 

Ou Friday, 27th inst. JAMES MUSGRAVE, only child 


of Alfred Wr-giht. 
Suddenly, on Wednesday evenihg, Mrs. ELIZABETH 


DUMOTET, relict of the late John B Moutet. 

On the 23d ult. in Davidson county, (‘Teun.) at his resi- 
dence in Jones’ Bend, Mr, ALEX ANDER DONELSOS, 
Sen. aged 83 years. ‘I'he deceased was the eldest broher 
of the late Mrs Jackson, and the last but one of ie nu- 
merous family of children of Colonel John Done*on, Sen. 
one of the pioveers of the West, who emigrated to Ten- 
nessee as early as the year 1780. The deceased as an 
honest man anda virtuous citizen. He was esteemed and 
respected by all who knew him, 

At Pine Grove, NJ., onthe sixth day morning, 6 mo. 
20th, ELIZABETH, wife of Joseps Sloan, in the 59th 
year of her aze. 

At Louisville, Ky.on the4sn ult, the Rey. GEO. W. 
ASUBRIDGE, in the 34th year of his age, and the 8th 
of his Ministry, formerly of Philadeipma. His decease 
was of scarlet fever, contracted itt the faithful discharge 
of par chial duties to those who were suffering under its 
ravages. 

In Rowan county, N.C. Mr. Henry Sleigher,a native 
of Hesse Cassel, Germany, 23. There were two striking 
peculiarities abuat him. He never had but one tooth, and 
had no perspiratory organs ‘The first deficiency exempt- 
ed him from the tooth ache, andthe latter from frequent 
catarrial affections. But in-very warm weather, the ina- 
bility to sweat, compelled him to resort to frequent effu- 
sious of cold water, in order to get rid of that heat which, 
in all other men, is carried off by perspiration. 

On Sunday, 29th ult. Mrs. ANN, wife of Mr. Patrick 
| Logan, in the 40th yearof her age. 

On Monday morning, JAM SINCLAIR, son of Wm. 
J. and Sarah Montgomery, and grand son of Andrew 
Manderson, aged 10 months and 19days. ~ 

On Thursday morning, 26th ult. IRWIN, infant son of 
Charles R. Massey, aged 6 morfths and 11 days. 

On Sunday, morning) 29th ultimo, Mrs. CATHERINE 
BRLARD, widow of the late Captain Briard, in the 67th 
year of her age. 

_ At New Oricans, onthe ult. JOHN P. SCHUYLER, 
Printer, aged 31 years, a native of New York. 

morning, Ist inst. after along illness, JANE 
| "On Tuesday, 24th ult, Mr. ROBERT H. GRAY, of Pitts. 
burg, in the 30th year of his age. 

On the 24th ull. at his residence, in Cheltenham town- 
ship, Montgomery county, Pa. ISAAC LUCH, in the Bist 
year of hig age. 

On Tuesday, 24th ult. after a very protracted sickness, 
Sir CHARLES J. PESHALL, Baronet, lateiy His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Consul for the State of North Carolina. 

At Economy, in Beaver county, on Tuesday afterfioon, 
the 24th ult. FREDERICK RAPP, Esq. aged about 50 
years. The deceased was one of the leading men of the 
Harmony Socicty, aud bore an unimpeachable character 
for honesty and integrity.” His death will long be telt by 
= menibers of thé Society, to whom the lovs is irrepara- 


4 


On fourth-day, 25th inst. SUSANNA C. daughter of | 
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